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The Poet's Corner. 


FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL. 


Speak naught, move not, but listen! the sky is full of 
gold ;. 

No ripple on the river, no stir in the field or fold; 

All gleams but naught doth glisten, save the far off un- 
seen sea. 








Forget days past, heart-broken, put all thy memory 
by ! 

No grief on the green hill-side, no pity in the sky ; 

Joy that may not be spoken fills mead and flower and 
tree, 


Look not, they will not heed thee; speak not, they 
will not hear ; 

Pray not, they have no bounty; curse not, they may 
not fear; 

Cower down, they will not heed thee; long-lived the 
world shall be. 


Hang down thine head and hearken, for the bright eve 
mocks thee still ; 

Night trippeth on the twilight, but the summer hath 
no will 

For woes of thine to darken, and the moon hath left 
the sea. 


Hope not to tell thy story in the rest of gray-eyed 
morn, 

In the dawn grown gray and rainy, for the thrush, ere 
day is born, 

Shall be singing to the glory of the day-star mocking 
thee. - 


Be silent, worn, and weary till this tyranny is past. 

For the summer joy shall darken, and the wind wail 
low at last, 

And the drifting rack, and dreary, shall be kind to hear 
and see, i 


Thou shalt remember sorrow, thon shalt tell all thy 
tale 

When the rain fills up the valley, and the trees amid 
their wail 

Think far beyond to-morrow, and the sun that yet 
shall be. - 


Hill-side and vineyard hidden, and the river running 


rough, 
Toward the flood that meets the Northlands, shall be 
rest for thee enough, 


For thy tears to fall unbidden, for thy memory to go 
free. 


Rest, then, when all moans round thee, and no fair 
sunlitten lie, 

Maketh light of sorrow underneath the brazen sky ! 
And the tuneful woe hath fourd thee, over land and 
over sea. ¢ 

Witu1am Morais, 
om ie 





What shall I do to gain eternal life ¢ 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife ? 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he, who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 
—Schiller. 





—An Ohio youth, who desired to wed the 
object of his affections, had an interview with 
her parental ancestor, in which he stated that, 
although he had no wealth worth speaking of 
yet he was “ chuck fuil of days’ works.” He 
got the girl, 
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A PRACTICAL WOMAN FARMER. 


BY Dit, FULLER WALKER, 
Editor of the New York Globe, 

Men do not hinder; women are ignorant 
and cannot compete, they are weak and unable 
to perform. To repeat this, is to state the last 
argument to which the opponents of the ele- 
vation of women have been driven. Let them 
demonstrate to the world their ability to fill the 
places now occupied by men, is the modern 
cant Greeleyism which the Don Quixotes of 
to-day brandish with a great show of power, 
Some may think this the conclusion of the 
whole matter, and so never dare to have any 
aspirations higher than the puff of steam 
which ascends from their tea-urn; while oth- 
ers, like the snail, will make haste to with- 
draw into that shell “sphere” which has cir- 
cumscribed limits, and is at once a home and 
a protection. If this is, or shall be, the condi- 
tion of a majority of the women of America, 
we are glad to know that an enterprising and 
pioneering minority will set their sisters better 
examples, cutting paths through the present 
ice of conservatism to open and wider seas of 
usefulness. 

In all of the aris, sciences, and professions, 
and in very many of the trades and other avo- 
cations of the human family, women have 
already demonstrated that they are the equals 
of men, fully capable, under the same condi- 
tions, of performing ary kind of work which 
their brains or hands find to do. The list of 
prominent individual examples is too long for 
us to cite particular cases. As soldiers, which 
is the chiefest labor of the world, the cable in- 
forms us that the women of Paris are equally 
brave with the men, and have the same powers 
of endurance. There can be nothing beyond 
this in the way of physical exertion and men- 
tal stress, and if the resistance to the deplora- 
ble siege shall have produced no other good 
result, demonstrated no other fact, it will not 
have been in vain. 

Agricultural pursuits, with the exception of 
gardening as indulged in by the pupils of Vas- 
sar College, and horticulture as practiced by 
the young ladies at the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural School, near Boston, have ever been 
regarded fit only for men. For a weiman to 
stand a‘ the head of a farm, and work it, giv- 
ing orders to her helpers, is considered to be 
little less than preposterous. Yet in England 
women trim hedges for a few pence a day, 
and in some instances are herded together in 
gangs with men, boys, and girls, as farm la- 
borers ; in New England the Yankee house- 
wife often helps to make hay, feed the pigs, 
milk the cows, and drive tie geese; in Ohio 
women hoe corn and dig putatoes: on the up- 
per end of Manhattan Island, Irish women 
take the entire charge of large vegetable gar- 


~dens,and in yarjous other parts of the world wo- 





men perform much of the actual drudgery of 
the husbandman. We sometimes read in the 
Western papers startling stories of bold girls, 
as fair as they are strong, who have gone into 
the woods of Minnesota or Wisconsin, and 
cleared up farms, or who have an enormous 
breadth of land under cultivation in Kansas, 
or elsewhere. Such things we read of in 
books, as we do of the Amazons, but it is sel- 
dom we meet with a practical lady farmer, 
although there are numbers of them in exis- 
tence. At the last meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Great Britain, open to 
competition from the three kingdoms, a lady 
who has been a widow for seven years receiv- 
ed the highest prize for the best farm. There 
is at this moment, in New York City, a lady 
of fine attainments and extensive travels, who 
is acting as the Agricultural Editor of the 
Times, who, some five years ago was carrying on 
a large farm near Cork, in Ireland. This lady 
is Miss Midy Morgan, of whom we propose 
to speak briefly at this time as a lady farmer, 
reserving other careers in her life for articles 
which may follow. 

While yet a young woman she saw her only 
brother marry and leave home, and saw her 
aged father almost bowed to the earth with 
grief at the loss of a favorite daughter, and 
the contemplation of the certain prospect t at 
he would have no son to manage the estate in 
his declining days. He took to his library, 
and the farm was left to get on as best it 
could,with ignorant and incompetent servants 
to work it. Miss Morgan saw that such a 
state of things would shortly bring utter ruin 
to the family. 

In a few months tbe estate began to show 
the absence of the master; work was neg- 
lected; cattle and horses were not properly 
cared for; the farm hands were idle ; bad bar- 
gains were made, and when Saturday night 
came there was no money coming in with 
which to meet bills or pay help. 

In this emergency Miss Morgan determmed 
to fill the place which should have been occu- 
pied by her brother, and become ber father’s 
right-hand man. Having been fond of fox- 
hunting all the days of her womanhood, and 
being a very expert horsewoman, she donned 
a short riding-habit, Wellington boots, and a 
wide-awake hat, and jumping into the saddle 
of her favorite horse, she took the farm in 
charge, scouring it from end to end, and giv- 
ing it her personal supervision. She employed 
a groom to look after her horses, brush her 
boots and clothes, and de her bidding. She 
found her steward incompetent, and took into 
her own hands the buying and selling of all 
the things needed for or used on the farm. 
She employed from eight to seventeen work- 
men, kept nine or ten horses, raised blooded 
stock, and sent fat cattle and calves to the 
London markets, Four miles away was the 
city of Cork, and thither she went at five 
o'clock in the morning, may be, to attend the 
corn exchange, and transact such other busi- 
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ness as was necessary. The business men of 
Cork on ‘change always treated her politely, 
and gave her a cordial welcome. 

She gave her personal supervision to the 
care of tlre horses, the securing of the crops, the 
stacking of the hay, the fattening of the cat- 
tle, etc., etc. Many a day she was in her sad- 
dle from morning until night, and although 
for the first two years she suffered from heart 
disease, hereditary in the family, she found, at 
the end of that time, thatjer health had been 
restored, and ever since she has been bloom- 
ing and robust. Thus, for eight years, she 
worked her father’s farm of nearly two hund- 
red acres, not allowing a crooked blade of 
grass to grow on the place, and carrying it on 
after the model system now so common in 
England. ‘ 

During these eight years she studied the 
science of farming, and the care of horses and 
other animals, under the best masters she 
could find, until to-day she has a practical 
knowledge of agriculture, of horses, etc., 
which is invaluable to her, and which enables 
her to fill her present responsible position on 
the New York Zimes. 

Her advice is to-day sought from all parts 
of the United States on questions concerning 
the breed and purchase of horses, the proper 
.anagement of cattle, the best improvements 
in saddles, wagons, etc. 

While in Ireland Miss Morgan was fond of 
attending all the great events of the season, 
such as yacht-races,’ horse-races, fox-hunts, 
agricultural shows, etc., and she was such a 
bold and fine rider after the hounds, that her 
exploits were frequently noticed in the sport- 
ing and agricultural papers of England, and 
thus her fame extended beyond the borders 
of her own country. 

At last the father died, the property fell 
into the hands of the eldest son, as the law is 
in that country, and Miss Morgan sought new 
fields of employment in other parts of the 
world. ' 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE “ NATION.” 


BY MRS, GOODRICH WILLARD. 

The great gander of the “ Nation” desires 
to hear from “reforming geese” on the Ala- 
bama question, on the fisheries question, the 
civil service question, the minority represent- 
ation question, the tariff question, the labor 
question, the question of education, the judi- 
ciary question, the question of international 
arbitration, the question of neutral rights and 
duties ; in short, the various questions over 
which the male mind of this nation, and of 
the civilized world is just now sorely per- 
plexed,” and he also requests us “ not to med- 
dle with things that we do not understand.” 

Dear me! if the human world had never 
meddied with things that it did not under- 
stand, we shouldn’t know much to-day. If 
women do not know anything about politics 
and government, it is high time that we begin 
to meddle with them and learn; if we do not, 
they will be the death of us as a nation, in the 
hands of men. 

In Tae Revoxvtion, of December 15th, 
I promised to gratify the “reasonable and 
modest request” of the “ Nation ;” (I mean the 
first one,) but I have too high an opinion of 
the wisdom of its editor, to suppose that he 
would expect any one woman to‘discuss al 
these questions with abiliiy. I frankly 


oughly understand all these questions. Nev- 
ertheless, I have investigated them suffi- 
ciently toform opinions of my own, and per- 
haps I might, from my womanly stand- 
point of observation, notice some moral 
points that men fail to perceive, though they 
may have a better historical and legal knowl- 
edge of the questions under discussion. I have 
long since learned that legality and justice 
(which is a moral law,) are not always con- 
vertible terms. 

And first the Alabama question. I havea 
decided opinion that the government of Eng- 
land violated the neutral law of nations in 
permitting the Alabama to harrass and prey 
upon our commerce. My opinion upon the 
legal aspect of the question may not be cor- 
rect, but of one thing I am very certain, viz: 
that she Violated every sentiment of honor 
and justice by taking advantage of a friendly 
neighbor in distress, by seeking to perpetuate 
human slavery, by seeking to annoy and crip- 
ple those who were fighting for freedom, and 
for the unity and integrity of the nation. 

Nevertheless, it would be very foolish to go 
to war about it. There are several reasons 
why it would be not only very unwise, but 
very wrong. In the first place a war with 
England would cost us vastly more than all 
the damage she has done us, and might in- 
volve us in a war with other European 
powers. In the second place, the laboring, 
struggling, producing masses of the English 
people were our fast friends during the whole 
struggle. They had nothing to do with the 
sailing of the Alabama, and it is they who 
would be compelled to do the fighting, pay 
the expenses, and feel the keenest sufferings of 
war. By proclaiming war with England we 
should make enemies where now we have 
friends. 

For these and for other reasons, I should 
not insist upon the payment of the Alabama 
cl:.ims at the poini of the bayonet. But I 
should give the government (not the people) 
of England to understand that we shall charge 
this debt of bad faith against them, on our na- 
tional books and in our hearts against her, and 
that when a convenient opportunity presents 
itself we shall hold her to a strict account, 
and vindicate our nationalhonor. We should 
not fluster and bluster, and pull off our coats 
and get upa fight to punish the people of 
England who are not at all to blame. 

Brother, let us calmly wait and watch our 
opportunity, and then let us retaliate upon the 
government of Great Britain, by helping its 
people to destroy that government, to over- 
throw its monarchial and feudal institutions, 
to recover their birthright in the soil on which 
they were born, by helping them to establish 
a free, Democratic representative government 
based, not upon property, but upon human 
rights. Such a reyenge would be worthy of a 
free, civilized people of the nineteenth century, 
a revenge that our children’s children might 
well be proud of ; a revenge that would teach 
the ruling lords of the old world that they 
could not meddle with our affairs and trample 
upon our rights with impunity. 

The civil service and the judiciary questions 
are crying aloud to heaven, and to all good 
men and women for reform, and they must 
and will be heard and heeded. The cor- 
ruptions and abuse of these two branches of 
the government, and of the legislative branch 








confess, to begin with, that I do not thor- 








in connection with them, are a stench in the 
nostrils of justice. They area fraud upon the 
people under a governmental cloak that can- 
not protect them much longer. A thorough 
reform must come, and that speedily, or the 
sun of our freedom will go down in a sea of 
human blood, amid the angry dashing and 
clashing of its human waves. And here let 
me assure you, (in imitation of your female 
orator) that these reforms can never be fully 
and effectully inaugurated but with the help 
of woman, and with the incoming of other 
great reforms. Doubtless the editor of the 
“Nation” will sneer at this idea as a “ bit of 
ineffable folly.” All I have to say is, put it 
down in your books in good legible black and 
white, and before many years you will know 
by experieace and by reference to the record, 
that I tell you truth. These questions of re- 
form can be fully discussed, only in connec- 
tion with the labor and the woman’s move- 
ments. I have much more to say upon them, 
but the time is not yet. 

And next comes the fisheries question. 
Well, perhaps the best thing I could do would 
be to say with your female orator, “I know 
nothing about your treaties;” that is, I know 
very little about them; and Ido not care to 
inform myself just now. If I were called 
upon to help to settle the fisheries question, I 
should deem it my duty to look into the trea- 
ties; and I do not believe that I could not 
understand them simply because I am a wo- 
man. I have never had cause thus to distrast 
myself. 

One thing I would like to say, and that is, 
I believe it would be a great piece of folly to 
go to war to settle the fisheries question, for 
the very plain reason that there is no justice 
in settlng disputes by war; and this brings 
me straight to the question of “international 
arbitration,” which is a much more reasonable 
civilized method of settling national disputes 
than the battle-ax or the bullet. 

And here again I must say with your female 
orator, that “ international arbitration will 
never be firmly established until women get 
the vole.” And when this long looked for time 
shall come (as come it must) when men shall 
learn to beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks, instead 
of beating each other like so many savages, 
then the question of “neutral rights and du- 
ties” will be seffled foreyer. 

Nevertheless, I am not a sentimental Quak- 
er. Ido not believe in crying “ peace, peace, 
where there is no peace.” Let us defend our 
sacred rights and liberties, and our national 
honor, with the best blood of the nation, if 
need be. Better death than slavery. As an 
American woman I say, give me the freedom 
and the rights of an American citizen, or give 
me death. 

As to the minority representation question, 
it seems to me but simple justice that the 
minority should be represented in every legis- 
lative body. 

The tariff question is a very important and 
a very complicated one. It is very evident 
that the present system of taxation in all its 
branches is a very onerous one, and in many 
respects I believe it is very unjust. But I 
shall only deal with it on general principles, 
as I am not called upon to make out a list of 
goods taxable, or to specify the amount that 
should be imposed upon each kind. 

A protective tariff or free trade are the 
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present issues before the people. Now, if all 
the governments of the world were free gov- 
ernments, if the relations of the people of 
other nations towards their governments were 
the same as ours—that is, if the people of all 
nations stood upon a free and equal footing, 
then free trade would be the true doctrine. 
Doubtless free governments and free trade 
should go together. They are related to each 
other as cause and effect. 

But all the governments of the world are 
not free. On the contrary, nearly all of them 
are despotic. The laboring people are only 
the vassals of rulers, and the slaves of capital. 
The intelligent working people of this nation 
cannot afford to place themselves on a level 
with the serfs and political slaves of the old 
world: The people of the old world must 
dethrone their despots, and take the rights of 
life and liberty, and the rights of labor into 
their own hands, before they can be entitled 
to free trade with a free people. 

Protection is a universal law. The choicest 
fruits of nature protect themselves in shells 
and skins. Animals are protected by fur and 
hair. We protect ourselves with clothing and 
houses and fires. When our children are 
small and helpless we protect them in every 
possible way from injury. When they are 
learning to walk we protect and prevent them 
from falling. But if we should protect them 
too much, by always leading and supporting 
them, they would never learn to walk at all; 
and too much protection in the way of cloth- 
ing is injurious. It is a nice point to know 
just how much protection is necessary in any 
given case. Experience is the best teacher. 

Surely the experience of the past has taught 
us that the industries of this nation need pro- 
tection from competition with the pauper, 
slave-labor system of the old world, but it is a 
nice point to know just where and how much 
protection to give. The present tariff gives 
too much protection, and is a great burden to 
the people, because it is misapplied, by pro- 
tecting the capitalists and the monopolizing 
heads of manufacturing establishments, in- 
stead of protecting the laborers. Nature 
teaches us a lesson on this point that we 
should do well to heed, viz.: that heads do 
not need protection half as much as physical 
laborers—body, feet and hands. Heads area 
law of protection unto themselves. 

We shall leave the labor question and the 
question of education for another article, and 
in- connection with these questions, perhaps 
we shall serve you with a few side dishes not 
in the bill, such as the land question, the 
money question, and the question of woman’s 
rights as a laborer. We consider side dishes 
and “ side issues” as the necessary accompani- 
ments of a good table. 








OF DIVERS AND SUNDRY MATTERS. 


BY AUNT NANCY. 


The cook had flounced out—flounced is the 
only word that can be applied to her order of 
going, and the manner in which her band-box 
and bandles took their departure through the 
basement door. She declared she “ never would 
cook six males a day—no, niver—for any fam- 
ily, if the missus was a angel; and as for the 
wash, it was enough to break down a nagur.” 
She was going into that quiet little family, “as 
don’t have any company,” which stands for 
the paradise of Irish servant girls. 





I don’t blame Biddy ; don’t imagine that I 
do. Wouldn’t I “flare up,” too, if I had to 
live as an underling with Laura Lovering? 
Mrs. Stowe says no woman ever dies in Amer- 
ica for want of speaking her mind. Our do- 
mestics never burst, as some of the young lady 
poets of the period say they are going to for 
want of expression. So Biddy gave her opin- 
ion of lady visitors, “as never come down to 
breakfast, and sile six ruffled petticoats every 
blessed week, to say nothing of the children ;” 
and then she strode off, metaphorically speak- 
ing, with her nose in the air, 

Oh, how we sighed for the advent of the 
“heathen Chinee!”’ Ann, the chambermaid 
was put into the kitchen, and picked up din- 
ners were the order of the day. Grace was 
metamorphozed into a chambermaid. I took 
care of the dining-room, and Mary assisted in 
all departments. Mrs, Lovering’s sole duty 
was to look after her children, and if there 
was anything she particularly disliked it was 
the care of those unamiable juveniles. Being 
obliged to unclasp her tendrils and support 
her own weight, I began to notice signs of de- 
liverance at hand. 

Laura complained mournfully of Mary’s 
want of management. “She never could get 
along with servants. In her own house when 
poor Mr. Lovering was alive, everything went 
on like clock work. He took it all off her 
shoulders. But then some people have a fac- 
ulty, and others haven't.” 

On the morning of the third day Ann had a 
“turn,” which seems peculiar to servant girls, 
and isn’t set down in any of the medical 


books. There was a “ rising in the pit of her: 


stomach, a cold goneness, and roaring in her 
ears.” Mary put her to bed, and then followed 
a disjointed breakfast. 

“ Seems to me we shall have to shut up the 
shanty,” said Bob, standing before the fire in 
the attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes. “It 
looks now as if things were going to the dem- 
nition bow-wows.” 

Jack and Minnie Lovering were at that mo- 
ment locked in a close tussle, upon which the 
mother looked with supine helplessness. She 
sighed as she dabbed at a bit of lamb chop. 

“T have decided to take the train, and go 
out to dear Mrs. Mason’s this afternoon,” said 
she. “ Mrs. Mason has hosts of servants, and 
everything is made particularly delightful for 
guests.” 

“I know you'll be more comfortable out 
there,” returned Mary, brightening up wonder- 
fully, and trying not to show it. “ My house- 
hold is in a very confused state, and I don’t 
see when things are going to be better. With 
your weak nerves, it is very trying.” 

Mrs. Lovering looked like a martyr; and the 
wa¥ we went to work to prepare her for her 
journey showed what latent energy the family 
possessed. One was busy all the forenoon in 
picking up her belongings, which were scat- 
tered like Pegotty’s buttons all over the house ; 
another packed her trunk; a fourth dressed 
the children, while Bob pranced about, mak- 
ing himself for once really useful. He was 
secretly overjoyed at the prospect of getting 
back to modern improvements and his own 
den on the third floor. 

At two o’clock Laura drove away with her 
children in a hack, and Lob walked down to 


the station to attend to the baggage. In half 
an hour he came back gaily whistling 
“ Cham wih ge ” His foot was on 
his native Cecath 





“Whew! mother,” he exclaimed, “ you 
ought to have seen what a breeze_Aunt Laura 
raised down at the depot. She thought she’d 
had her pocket picked, and wanted me to ar- 
rest somebody. Just as I had raised a row, 
and was going to call the police, she found it 
somewhere about her. You ought to have 
seen me kiss her, and hug my dear, precious, 
sweet-tempered, angelic little cousins, when I 
bid them good-bye. There was a tear in each 
eye. I uever cried for joy before in all my 
life !” 

“Hush!” said Mary; but a little smile 
would twinkle out at him, in spite of all she 
could do. 

“ Now, we'll have a jolly time putting the 
house to rights,” said Grace, who was smoth- 
ered in a great kitchen apron. “I'd just like 
to have Billy Softhead see me in this rig. I 
wonder if he’d think Miss Grace was charm- 
ing ” 

“This is my reception day,’ remarked 
Mary. “Bob, go and close the front of the 
house, just as if we were all away from home, 
and then those who call will never be the 
wiser.” 

So presently, as we were working away in 
the basement, the ringing at the bell began. 

“This is prime,” said Bob, gambolling 
around uncouthly. 

“It’s much better fun, I’m sure,” said Grace, 
with her pretty hands in the dish water, 
“ than to sit up and listen to stupid old Mrs. 
Lathan descant about her rheumatism, or to 
hear Mrs. Straine retailing gossip about Mrs. 
Highflyer, who lives across the stree:. I 
should just like to have my beaux come in 
and see me as[amnow. All the prettiest 
pictures of us represent girls engaged in sew- 
ing or spinning, or doing something useful, 
with their lovers beside them. Why can’t it 
be so in reality ?” 

“Young men,” I answered, “ talk about the 
idleness and frivolity of girls; but they 
wouldn’t care to have them useful. They ad- 
mire the white, do-nothing hands of our 
young ladies, sparkling with rings, a thousand 
times more than the palm that shows the 
marks of work, the little forefinger, with its 
nutmeg grater on one side, indicating where 
the needle has pricked. It’s just as it is 
with modesty. Men praise and laud it; 
but you'll always see them  thronging 
around the low necks and short sleeves, and 
leaving the good, sensible girls, who dress 
high in the throat, pinned up as wall-flowers.” 

“Then I shall be a wall-flower, auntie,” 
said Grace; and I stooped and kissed her 


rosy lips. 





Burnett’s Cologne—best in America. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine, the best hair-dressing. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
Burnett’s Cooking Extracts are the best. 





Burnett’s Kalliston is the best cosmetic. 








Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy—sure cure. 





—Blonde hair costs $25 an ounce, 


Tue Inepriate’s Hore.—The most con- 
firmed drunkard cured by Dr. C. C. Beers’ 
remedy. Can be given without the knowledge 
of the patient. Send for circular and con- 
vinee yourself. C. C. Beers, M. D., Box 
5110, New York. 
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Hotes About Women. 


—Female foot-races flourish in Florida. 

—Girl-clerks are getting common out West. 

—Ohio boasts of a bank directress. 

—Cunadian ladies have a snow shoe club. 

—The lowa Woman's Suffrage State Asso- 
ciation has been postponcd until next June, 

—The Pennsylvania Hospital provides sepa- 
rate clinics for women students. 








—If you want to become a real estate agent, 
marry a rich wife. 

—Miss Anna Dickinson lectured recently in 
Washington, in aid of the French Fair. 

—A hospital for invalid women and children 
is talked of at New Bedford, Mass. 

—A Jersey City lady is going to sue a ferry- 
boat for not stopping w pick up her muif. 

—Miss Laura Keene subscribed $50 to the 
Holland Testimonial Fund. 

—A bride twelve years of age is the proud 
boast of North Cornwall, Conn. 

—Miss Kellogg when she sings now wears 
$28,000 worth of diamonds. 

—A woman is the foreman of the Janesville 
Wis Gazette. 

—A Boston lady’s pins, when she is fully 
dregsed, number 300. 

—The best capital to begin life with—A 
capital wife. 

—Mrs. Jane C. Swisshelm is writing wicked 
articles on men and measures. 

—The height of a young lady’s ambition— 
Two little feet. 

— There is not a female prisoner in the 
Kansas Penitentiary. 

—Reputation is what men and women think 


of us. Character is what God and the angels 
know of us. 


—A Detroit woman supports her husband 
by cleaning the suow from her neighbor's 
sidewalk. 

—Themistocles said: “I had rather my 
daughter would have a man without money 
than money without a man.” 

—The Lafayette ladies are organizing a club 
for the suppression of late staying out among 
husbands. 


—Florence Nightingale has truly said that 
“the records of all wars have been frightful 
records of preventable suffering.” 


—A bust representing America, the handi- 
work of Miss Vinnie Ream, has been placed 
in the rotunda of the Capitol. 


—A lass is what the unmarried men of Wy- 
oming sigh for; but, alas! the lasses won't 
run out there. 

— Mrs. Myra Guines won her ‘celebrated 
New Orleans suit, and the lawyers are now 
suing her for $127,000 counsel fees. 


—Miss Belle Finlayson, the engrossing clerk 
of the Missouri Senate, is an uncompromising 
Democrat. 


— The Philadelphia Press cites Queen 


Philippa as one of the famous “protectionists” 
of history. 


— A writer in the Washington Chronicle de- 
nies that there is any thing in the Bible op- 
posed to Woman’s righis, 





—* Political corruption and the remedy,” 
by Simon Stern, Esq., is the question for the 
Cosmopolitan Conference, next Sunday. 

—At the recent vote in Congress, one of the 
colored members voted for woman sufirage 
and one against. 


—<An old lady in Holland, whose sole occu- 
pation was housewifery, scrubbed her sitting- 
room floor unti] she fell through into the 
cellar. 


—Fanny Fern says when she was a girl in 
Boston girls would just as soon have been 
allowed to go w a cholera hospital as to a 
theater. 

—The leading belles of Washington are 
Mrs. Zielen, Miss- Preston, of Kentucky, and 
Miss Campbell and Miss Phillips, of Wash- 
ington. 

—Among the latest converts to the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women is mentioned the 
name of Mrs. Senator Ames, nee Blanche 
Butler. 


—The Hon. Mrs. Yelverton (Lady Avon- 
more) has purchased a farm in Missouri, and 
intends to remain there. Her only companion 
is her maid. 


—A learned doctor has given his opinion 
tbat tight-laceing is a public benefit. inasmuch 
as it kills off all the foolish girls, and leaves 
the wise ones to grow into women. 


— Twin sisters, twenty-three years of age 
run an eighty acre farm in Iowa. A boy of 
sixteen is all the male help they have. They 
milk over twenty cows. 


— A woman in Terre Haute glues her hus- 
band’s eyelids together when he gets drunk, 
and when he promises better things she souks 
them in warm water and resiores his vision. 


—Lady Pigott, an English woman, very 
famous as an agriculturist, is now nursing the 
wounded at Metz. She describes the Prus- 
sians as “loud and consequential” the French 
“pale and haggard,” and both weary of war. 


—Among its greatest curiosities, Wisconsin 
reckons a woman who has been married six 
times, twice to the same man; has been di- 
vorced three times, twice from the same man, 
and is now a widow. 


—A lady of Lenox, of high pretensions, but 
scanty realizations, on visiting the house of a 
friend who possessed a piano, naively in- 
quired, “Has your piano an octave? My 
daughter's has one !” 


—Max Strakosch denies that there is any 
foundation for the rumor that Mdlle. Nilsson 
was ever engaged toGustave Dore. He says 
that they never met but three times, and then 
at dinner parties in Paris. 


—They have on exhibition in Berlin, “a 
stone maiden,” said to be petrified young lady, 
who -was buried alive by the Inquisition in 
Spain many hundred years ago. 


—A sweet young thing of the male persua- 
sion made his appearance at a Fifth avenue 
party, recently, with his hair powdered and 
parted in. the middle, and with embroidered 
collar and cuffs trimmed with fluted lace. 


— A Chicago lady recently received a letter 
from a girl in Paris, in which-was the follow- 
ing sentence: “Do not mind the reports of 
our despondency. We expect to begin a 
brilliant ball season in a week or two.” 





—Mrs. Ingham, of Iowa, will live in history 


as the women who delivered a Thanksgiivng 
sermon while her husband proudly sat back 
of the pulpit holding the baby. 

—Mrs. Bodstein has been the chief soprano 
at Grace church, New York, for twenty-six 
years, and when she recently desired to re- 
sign, the rector, vestry, and congregation 
would not hear to it. 

—At the Suffrage Convention recently held 
in Boston, the Rev. Jam-s Freeman Clark was 
chosen President, in the place of Julia Ward 
Howe. With this exception the old Board of 
Officers was re-elected. 

—A letter from London says that Mrs: Lin- 
coln was in that city on the 22d ult, ‘for tue 
purpose of placing her son Tad at school, and 
that having accomplished this she purposed 
joining her friend, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, in 
Rome. 

—A Chicago fallen woman, after trying in 
vain to dissuade a foolish young country girl 
from entering on a life of shame, sent for an 
officer and had her arrested and returned to 
her parents. 

—The National Standard says: 

Until some party espouses unequivocally the issue of 
woman suffrage there is no place for women in politics 
unless it be in an out-and-out woman suffrage party, or 
an independent position outside of all parties. 

--A strong movement is afoot at Boston for 
the relief of needle-women and other working 
girls; many of whom are now out of employ- 
ment. Boarding places where living may be 
had at small expense will be established, and 
other philanthropic plans will soon be carried 
out. 


That ancient negress, Sojourner Trutlh uses 
this argument: “ Did Jesus ever say anything 
against women? But he-did speak awful 
hard things against men. You know what 
they were. And he knew them to be true. 
But’ he didn’t say nothing 'gainst de women.” 

—The only chapter in the Bible (the last 
chapter of Proverbs) written by a woman (the 
mother of King Lemuel), contains a plea for 
woman’s wages; “Give her the fruit of her 
hands ; and let her own works praise her in 
the gates.” 

—Miss Fannie Talmage, of Brooklyn, is a 
very successful hospital nurse at Berlin. She 
is said to be beautiful and highly accom- 
plished, and her valuable services have been 
acknowledged by the King and Queen of 
Prussia. 

Mrs. De Kroyft—a lady whose exceptionally 
sad fate it was to be made within one month 
a bride, a widow, and blind, recently deliv: red 
a lecture, at Steinway Hall, on the “ Soul of 
Eve.” She is reported to have learned three 


languages since she was stricken with blind- 
ness. 


—The highest price in the world for servants 
is paid in St. Petersburg. Girls that can cook 
receive forty dollars, and drivers fifty dollars 
a month and board. After St. Petersburg 
comes Roumania, then London, and after it 
the United States. They receive the poorest 
pay in Servia. 

— Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker says that 
about 30,000 women have asked Congress for 
the enfranchisement of woman, and that in 
all, probably at least 200,000 different signa- 
tures have been obtained within twenty years 
to petitions forwarded to Congress and to the 
State Legislatures. 
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—Professor J. K, H. Willcox will repeat to- 
morrow, before the County Woman Suffrage 
Association, Unioh square, corner of Sixteenth 
street, at 2: 80 Pp. m., his lecture on “ Woman’s 
Sphere,” which attracted so much attention 
before the Liberal Club. 


— The Troy Press has the following on war: 
Give us a Woman's Peace Conventeon and a 
Woman's Uuiversal Peace League, that shall 
say: “Let there be no more war, for all war 
is evil.” Man gains glory by war, woman 
sorrow. Man cannot and will not abolish 
war, woman can, and will. 


—Joan of Arc was burnt at Rouen in 1418. 
John Rogers suffered the same death in 1555. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was beheaded in 1587 
Henry III, of France was assassinated in 1583. 
The Boston massacre took place one hundred 
years ago. 


—The Pioneer says, while speaking of the 
manner crimes are rated in San Francisco: 

On Friday of last week one John H. Greene was con- 
victed of the awful crime of stealing an undershirt, and 
for which he was sent to-jail for six months. 

On Saturday, the day following, one John J. Dunn 
was convicted of a brutal assault on his wife, and was 
sent to jail for six months. a . 

—The London Daily News while speaking 
of the educational and industrial movements 
for women, says: 


Miss Faithfull has Va returned from a fortnight’s 

lecturing tour in Scotland, during which she has 

ym at the leading institutions from Dumfries to 
berdeen. In several places no woman had ever been 

invited to speak before ; but elsewhere the reception 

Miss Faithfull received was enthusiastic. She also 
ve two lectures at the Philosophical Institution at 
ewcastle-on-Tyne. 


—Twenty-seven fallen women were ar- 
raigned, one day last week, before the Second 
District Court of this city, and still clergymen 
can refuse to bury an old actor who had led 
an honest life; had done all the good in his 
power, and harmed no human being, and can 
discuss the probabilities of Charles Dickens’ 
salvation, as if there were no real work in the 
world devolving upon them. 


—A young woman of Cleveland has sued a 
dentist for assault and battery, in pulling from 
her pretty mouth three sound front teeth. She 
visited him to lose a decayed back tooth, and 
after a singular attempt to persuade her to 
make a clean sweep and then have a false set, 
he gave her gas and she was aroused by the 
pain to find three teeth had gone and others 
in danger. That dentist must have badly 
wanted a job. 


—Mrs. Demorest, speaking of expensive 
wedding costumes, writes: “I believe the 
French never wear crape at all, and I cannot 
see how any one, living or dead, is the worse 
for it. In hot weather, to condemn mourners 
to the use of heavy black clothes, is a mild 
form of insanity, and should in common char- 
ity be abolished.” 


—The Liberal Christian says : 


ments for this 
and in New Eng 


— The Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail 
pertinently says : 


If Female Suffrage is wrong, why is it that its oppo- 
nents do not ang common ground or advance one 
single ment in common? If the enemies of wo 
= 8 en se ae bo Lo J road single ber a 
a’ argument in favor of t ported 
all, we will think there is more justice and common 
sense on their side than we credit them with at 





—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker has com- 
pletely upset the domestic arrangements of 
the whole state of Connecticut. It seems she 
has recently been engaged in the work of 
sénding into every family in the state a tract 
entitled “The Legal Disabilities of Married 
Women,” and now the farmers complain bit- 
terly because their dames refuse longer to 
split the kitchen wood, keep the pigs out of 
the garden, etc. 

—Grace Greenwood lectured on the 11th 
inst., to the inmates of the Mussachusetts State 
Prison. The presence and the council of such 
a woman must have exerted a powerful and 
healthful influence upon such an audience. It 
is by such means that our prisons are to-be 
ultimately made what they should be—an 
instrumentality as well for the reformation as 
the punishment of criminals. 

—Among the strangest of rare laces is a 
veil given by Nicholas, emperor of Russia, to 
Mrs. Thomas H. Seymour of Connecticut. It 
is very large, of exquisite design, and so fra- 
gile, so ethereal in texture, that when shaken 
out and cast upon the air, it floats like a this- 
tle down, and it is many minutes before it will 
settle in a close room, and then a whispered 
invitation will start it on its aerial travels 
again. 

—A soldiers widow in Providence, in a 
communication to the Press, protests against 
the erecting of ‘soldiers’ monuments, while 
the poor widows of the brave men are left 
with the paltry $96 a year. She thinks the 
erection of a few good houses for soldiers’ 
widows, and leased ata small rental, would 
be a nobler monument than any marble shaft. 
She says that she can read her husband's 
name on the monument; but that does not 
pay her rent nor procure her food or clothing. 

—Harper’s Bazar of last week contains a 
picture of the new king and queen of Spain, 
which is principally noticeable on account of 
the extreme simplicity with which the juve- 
nile-looking queen is dressed. Her hair is 
worn short. There is not an ornament or 
jewel at the throat or in her ears. Our Fifth 
Avenue belles would consider her totally de- 
void of style. There must be some fun in 
being a queen, after all, if one is allowed 
to dress in this comfortable, unpretentious 
manner. 

—Lieut.-Gov. Cumback, of Indiana, is of 
the right stamp. Miss Amanda Way recently 
presented a petition for women suffrage to 
both Houses of the State Legislature, assem- 
bled in joint co.:vention, and, in adjourning, 
Lieut.-Gov. Cumback said: 


“ As for myself, I beg leave to express the opinion 
that the demand so ably presented in this memorial is 
just, and in regard to the moeeety of granting the 
same. T have no donbt: and while my relation to the 
Legislature does not ordinarily allow me_ the right to 
vote, yet if the Senate of Indiana be equally divided on 
this question, it will then afford me great pleasure to 
cast my vote in favor of the rights of women.” [Great 
applause.) 


—Juliet Porter tells us about a wealthy 
New England lady who has made a single in- 
stitution of her parlor and kitchen. She will 
have no servants in her house who are not in- 
telligent and refined. When her maid servants 
have finished their work for the day, they put 
on their pretty clothes and go into the parlor 
to entertain ard be entertained. They sit at 
the same table with their mistress, and are 
treated in every respect as her equal. If this 
example could be generally followed, thou- 
sands of educated girls would »ccept domestic 
sitnations. 


“'—Mr. Jobnson recently introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution into the Illinois House of 
Representatives : ° 


Resolved, That the Committee on Judiciary be, and 
is hereby, instructed to revise and bring into one act, 
all the laws now in force in this state, pertaining to the 
rights of married women to have and control their own 
real and personal property, and individual earnings, 
alter and amend the same as may be deemed just, 
right, proper, and necessary, and report by bill at as 
early a day as practicable. 


—Mr. Powell, of the National Standard has 
been visiting Swarthmore College, a Quaker 
institution near Philadelphia, where the ex- 
periment of the co-education of the sexes is 
being carried out. He says: 


The Management is vested in a Board, composed ; 
equally of men and women Friends. Last yeur, in 
some business transactions, wherein the services of an 
attorney were required, it was discovered, to the sur- 
prise of all, that the laws of Pennsylvania would not 
permit women to act in such capacity, and that legally 
their Board was but half full! The women who had 
been from the beginning active, and very efficient mem- 
bers, in the eye of the law, counted for nothing! In- 
stead of dropping the women out of the Board, how- 
ever, a request was sent straightway to Harrisburg, 
asking that the law be so changed as that they might 
retain their official places, and it was so changed! But 
we believe the law still makes the exception only in 
favor of Quaker women. Why should it not be made 
to include all ? 

—Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, who sailed for 
Eurepe last spring, spent the summer at 
Nurnberg, making drawingsjof the fine old 
buildings and places of interest about the 
city. Several of her drawings have been re- 
ceivec: in this city, and will be exhibited at 
the winter exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. Among the views are sombre old 
“Sternhof on the Neuen Thor;” the more 
sparkling ‘“‘ Waarenhof,” up the narrow street 
behind the “Rath-haus;” the “ Pegnitz 
Brucke,” and the “ Schiessgraben,” with its 
quaint surrounding. The drawings are de- 
cidedly in advance of any of her previous 
works. Mrs. Greatorex is at present in 
Munich. 

—We rejoice to see that New Jersey is at 
last waking up. A Trenton correspondent of 
the Heening Post says : 

Several bills looking to the granting of more privi- 
leges to the female sex have been introduced. One of 
them provides that any will made by a married woman 
above the age of twenty-ove years, made and executed 
in the same manner as now required by law, shall be as 
valid as if she had been single. Another provides that 
hereafter the binding by indenture of a child shal! not 
be lawful without the consent of the mother, if living, 
signitied by her si plogand sealing the papers of in- 
denture. Stilla third bill provides that the appoint- 
ment of a testamentary guardian shall not be lawful 
unless the mother, if living, give her consent. 

—In a recent number of the Present Age, 
published at Caicago, Mrs. Harriet S. Brooks 
gives an account of the Cook County Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. The soci ty pro- 
poses to establish a literary club for the gener- 
al improvement of members. The topics 
treated of are not to be wholly confined to 
suffrage, but to embrace all such as will con- 
duce to culture and enjoyment. We are 
glad to see this active, wide-awake western 
society following so closely in the steps of our 
Providen e friends. Nothing can help our 
cause so materially as a broad mental growth 
among women. 


—We clip the following discreet paragraph 
on suffrage from the Message of the Governor 
of Kansas: 


I have never been able to perceive the necessity for, 
nor justice of, excluding from the suffrage good citizens 
of mature judgment and patriotic Pos simply 
because they were not ‘white males.” part of this 
peculiar qualification has been dispensed with lately, 
and TI think the other soon be, withont arousing 
much political rancor. But let us not forget that the 
best reforms are sowetimes injudiciously advocated, as 
wellas thought'essly opposed. Reform in this matter 
is no longer regarded as @ dangerous innovation, aud 
the principal argument against it is the alleged disin- 
clination of the disfran to exercise the right of 


| suilrage. 
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PICTURES OF AN ENGLISH GARRISON TOWN. 








Wootwicn, Dec, 30th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Revolution ; 

When I met Mrs. Bullard at my friend Miss 
Faithfull’s she did me the honor of asking me 
to write occasionally for your journal. I do 
so the more willingly in order that I may be 
able to express my admiration for the bold 
and courageous manner in which Taz Revo- 
LUTION has grasped the subject I have to 
write about. 

There seems to me no virtue which meets 
with so immediate a reward as courage. After 
the first start back of surprise at an unheard-of 
and original action has passed—{and original- 
ity is the essence of true courage)—all men 
rush forward to do honor to the actor. 

In one way amongst others I hope Tae 
REVOLUTION will be rewarded for its courage, 
and that is, by a generous and general response 
to the most amusing variety of appeals which 
it makes in order to increase the number of its 
subscribers. I beg to have my name added to 
that list. My subscription I have paid in to 
the Victoria Press, as a contribution to the let- 
ter press of the magazine. 

Perhaps some account of what I ob- 
serve while at the work I am at present en- 
gaged in may be acceptable to your readers. A 
few weeks agoI was asked by the Committee of 
the National Association for the Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts to take up my abode 
for a time at Woolwich, to look into the 
working of the Acts there. The request was 
coupled with a remark from one of the 
gentlemen of the committee, who was well 
acquainted with Woolwich, that the state of 
the place, morally, was so low and filthy it 
was not fit or safe for a man to work in it; 
therefore a lady had better go there! 

Though the recommendation sounded pecu- 
liar, it had in it a very good foundation in 
reason, both why a man should not, and.why 
a woman should, undertake the unenviable 
post. I will not stop to investigate the rea- 
sons on the man’s side,and but one on the 
woman’s. That one, which, to my mind, 
strikes the key-note to all women’s work— 
that note which, when listened to, shall gra- 
dually melt discord into harmony. Women 
are the moral regenerators of the world, and 
as such must shrink from no path, however 
low and filthy, through which they may have 
to walk in order to accomplish this regene- 
ration. 

Physically we have had all the dirty work 
of the world to do—washing, scouring, scrub- 
bing, dusting—in a word, keeping all our 
external surroundings pure and in good order. 
Now we have the morally dirty work of the 
world before us. But as the woman, from 
keeping the house clean and in good order, 
has come to rule the house, so in keeping the 
heart and life pure and in harmony, she shall 
come to take her proper share in the rule both 
of heart and life. 

I have not half said my say on this point; 
but as Tur Revo.vrtion is a lively paper, and 
doubtless cares little for sermonizing, I shall 
reserve the other half of my heavy dose until 
next time, and proceed to details which may 
prove more interesting. 

My first impression on walking through the 
Woolwich streets was, how quiet and orderly 
they were. None of the troops of coarse, 





loose-looking, loud-talking, bonnetless and 
hatless women, met me, as in Plymouth; nor 
could I distinguish by dress or manners the 
bad from the respectable women. Not that 
there could be any lack of the former. Turning 
down into some narrow back street, loud peals 
of tipsy laughter, from men and women, 
greeted my ears, the sound unmistakably 
proclaiming the character of the houses from 
whence they came, and of the inmates. 

A soldier's face, bloated and heated, looked 
out at me from the upturned corner of a dirty 
blind. In hot, reeking dens like these English 
soldiers and English women meet for their 
authorized mutual destruction; and to afford 
facilities for this mutual destruction is the 
economy of the English government! 

Two girls, in one of these streets, I followed 
and spoke to. Part of the conversation be- 
tween them I copy from my journal : 

“I suppose you don’t like going up for 
examination?” “ Well, we are forced to like 
it.” 

“ The doctor, then, is kind to you, and does 
not treat you badly?” “ No, he is a very nice 
gentleman.” 

“There is no Lock Hospital here, is there?” 
“No; when we are bad we are sent up to 
London.” 

“ Do they send you back again after coming 
out of hospital?” “ Yes, they pay our fare 
back again.” 

“Are there fewer or more girls here than 
there used to be?” “Oh, more a great deal; 
they are coming into the town fresh every 
day.” 

“Then the girls don’t mind the examina- 
tion?” “No, I don’t hear any of them com- 
plain; we didn’t like it at first, but we've all 
got used to it now.” 

The truth as to the increase in the number 
of these girls has been confirmed to me by 
some of the respectable inhabitants.* So, 
though the streets are quiet, and vice is made 
decent and thrust out of sight, and though the 
officials here are carrying out the act in a most 
exceptionally careful manner, there are sure 
signs that the moral disease is growing and 
spreading. Yet the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, unawakened to the knowl- 
edge of this fact, congratulate themselves that 
the acts are working well, because they see 
less outward manifestation of vice. 

It may be prejudice, but I think I never be- 
fore passed in the street such a crowd of vile 
faces, both of men and women. Since the 
conversation before given I have not had 
courage enough, or rather hope enough, to 
induce me to address another of these poor 
wretched women The women at Plymouth 
were as low-looking, and much more untidy 
and dirty, but they did not give me the repel- 
lent feeling these women do; they make my 
blood creep. I look in their faces as I pass, 
and feel as if there was nothing in their hearts 
I could touch, nothing we could join sympa- 
thy in as fellow creatures. Still it may only 





* Since finishing my letter I have seen the City 
Missionary here, whose work lies chiefly amongst the 
women of the town. He told me the number of these 
women had nadoubtedly increased, and that their fur- 
ther degradation of character was also undoubted. The 
girls have boasted to him of not being like the *‘ com- 
mon London girls!"" They were under the protection 
of government! And they declared they as much be- 
longed to the government as the soldiers. So Ameri- 
cans can now learn that the British army is composed 
of men and officers and prostitutes. Surely now our 
“national defences ” must be invincible ! 





be imagination, and when I speak more to 
them they may perhaps show a human and a 
woman’s nature. 

But by what right, or rather by what cruel 
wrong, have men brought thousands of our 
sex to almost irreclaimable perdition? And 
men call themselves our protectors! To 
whom then shall they account, to God or man, 
for causing or allowing this hopeless ruin? 

Monday, the day on which Christmas day 
was kept, I went again into the town, at be- 
tween three and four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Outside, the beautiful snow lay still and soft, . 
like a girdle of purity round the town. Inside, 
trodden down into soft, slippery, black mud. 
It was a sickening sight, nearly every man I 
met drunk or ‘getting drunk. Streets filled 
principally with men, few women, no respect- 
able ones but those of the very poorest class 
to be seen; the streets a sort of out-of-door 
beer shop. Some few groups of town women 
waited shivering outside the public houses, 
not, however, taken much notice of by the 
men. These latter take their first gross plea- 
sure amongst themselves; the Women would 
not be wanted until later, when the males 
had become in a more filthy state of intoxi- 
cation. 

“ Dreadfully coarse this,” says some refined 
reader, Yes,so itis; but it tells of a coarse 
fact about “ wine and women” that must be 
spoken, and is applicable to more than one 
class. 

As I turned to leave the sickening sights of 
the streets,a boy of between fourteen and 
fifteen, so tipsy he could hardly stand, came 
along, dragging by the collar a little goat; at 
about every twenty yards he fell and rolled in 
the dirt, while a crowd of men and boys col- 
lected to enjoy the sight; then he struggled 
up again, still keeping tight hold of his goat, 
as if the only idea his mind could contain was 
to keep his grasp on that quiet little animal, 
so much less a beast than himself and the 
crowd who surrounded him. 

Then I passed a church, and as I passed 
out rang its bells with a noisy, joyful peal. 
Did they ring for joy over that filthy scene I 
had just left, or because a Sayiour is born? 
If so, where is he? 

Drawing further out of the town, I passed 
a house where the inmates were singing part 
music. I blessed them for the sound. The 
clang of the senseless, soulless bell had grated 
upon me, but the humen voices sweetly 
blended in harmony seemed an earnest of 
better and lovelier things to come; and as I 
walked on I thanked God and took courage. 

Very truly yours, E. M. Kine. 








DOWN AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. 


Frrnanpin, Fla., January 10th, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Revolution: 


I am sojourning for the present at Fernan- 
dina, Fla., and would like my Revoxurion, 
which is now sent to Vineland, N. J., mailed 
to this place. 

We are about to start schools here for both 
children and adults, and are constantly saluted 
with the question, “ When will school begin ?” 

My friend, Mr. Oliver Taylor, who came 
here something over a year ago, shows a very 
commendable zeal in providing for the educa- 
tion of the blacks. He has fitted up a room 
for their temporary accommodation, and hopes 
by another year to erect, at his own expense, 
a school-house that shall be more attractive to 
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them than any other place. The laboring 
people are nrhich interested in having an even- 
ing school for their,accommodation, for which 
they express « willingness to pay. I embrace 
every opportunity of talking to them of the 
equality of men and women, impresstng it on 
the minds of the men that they must start 
aright in their life of freedom, by giving their 
wives an equal chance with themselves that 
they may Le helps to one another. 

One of the first items of attraction that 
greeted my ears here was that the new plank 
road across the marsh connecting old with new 
town by a shorter and easier route was due to 
the executive ability of a woman. 

A few days after our arrival we had the 
pleasure of a call from the new Senator of this 
district, Liberty Billings. He isa union man 
of liberal ideas, and, I presume, favors the 
XVith Amendment, although I did not ask 
him the question direct. He came South as 
Chaplain during the war, and afterward took 
an active part under Col. T. W. Higginson, I 
think, and was himself Colonel of a regiment. 
Business has kept him here since the close of 
the war; but he expressed a strong desire to 
get among the Free-thinkers of the North, and 
hoped some time to go to Vineland. I gave 
him ‘some copies of THE REvoLuTION and 
Woman’s Journal, and expected to have an- 
other talk with him before he left for Talla- 
hassee ; but he was very busy, and did not get 
around. He, however, sent mea copy of the 
Savannah Morning News of December 8th, 
with the word that it contained a rich article 
tor me. I will enclose the article, which will 
explain itself, if you substitute my name for 
that of Dr. Walker. 

I have sent “the latest sensation” man 
some copies of THE REVOLUTION, and a letter 
telling him I freely forgive him the serving 
me up to his readers, in consideration of his 
bringing before them the idea of having Mrs. 
Stanton for President in 1876. He drew the 
remark from me by saying if women had the 
right of suffrage they would be wanting to 
hold office. He also said they would have to 
leave their domestic affairs to learn politics. 
Here we “ modestly” asked how long it would 
take to prepare them to vote as intelligently 
as the masses of men who now vote. He only 
replied, “ That is a poser.” So I suppose that 
was firing “ hot shot.” I suggest the sending 
of a REVOLUTION into his sanctum occasion- 
ally. 

I was much surprised the other day at a lit- 
tle incident in a book store, where I was look- 
ing for school books. I noticed in the show- 
case two books entitled, ‘“ The Subjugation of 
Women—Mill,” and asked to look at one. 
The man handed it out, good-naturedly re- 
marking, “ You don’t believe in that!” I ex- 
plained to him that the author was a strong 
friend of woman, and his book was in opposi- 
tion to her subjugation, adding that I did not 
suppose there was much call for such books 
here. “ Well, that is so,” he said. “ They 
have been here a long time. I promised to try 
and make sale for his books by exciting an in- 
terest in the subject, which of course pleased 
him.” His little ones called from an adjoin- 
ing room for a good-night kiss from papa, 
which strengthened my good impression of the 
man as [ left the store. 

We had “right cool” weather here, as the 
Southerners say, at Christmas. The mercury 
fell to twelve or fourteen below freezing, do- 


ing greater damage to oleander and orange 
trees than they had received for twenty years 
in this vicinity. But my letter is growing 
long, and I will close, hoping, as I become ac- 
quainted with the people, to find other items 
of interest to your readers. 
Yours, for the growth of humanity, 
Susan P. Fowxer. 





FACTS FROM REAL LIFE. 


To the Editor of The Revolution : 

During the past summer I met in Wiscon- 
sin an intelligent, refined, and lovely woman, 
who introduced me to her four beautiful 
daughters—the eldest, twenty-one ; the young- 
est nearly sixteen. They inherited from 
father and mother clear and logical minds, 
and superior executive ability, and these four 
splendidly endowed girls, were literally 
“thrashing their wings,” as their mother ex- 
pressed it, for want of something to do. The 
eldest said, with tears in her eyes, “it does 
seem hard that four able-bodied women should 
be dependent on the exertions of one man 
for support. We would willingly share the 
burdens of our father; but what can we do?” 
These girls have an earnest desire for active 
business life. They are too refined to accept 
the idea that marriage is their only hope and 
aim in life, their only way of making sure of 
an honorable support. Had they lived twenty 
years ago they might have been contented 
and quiet in their position, which is one of ease 
and comfort, their father being an eminent 
lawyer; but now, with consciences enlight- 
ened and minds informed as to their position, 
they cannot shut their eyes to the fact that 
their God-given powers are cramped by the 
conventionalities of society ; the gates of the 
avenues to wealth and distinction, or at least 
to an honorable independence, which stand 
wide open to the lowest man on earth, are lit- 
erally shut in their faces. 

Must Isay to these young girls, “ you must 
be quiet till you get the ballot?” No, indeed! 
I say to them, use all your influence to make 
others see as you do in tl:is matter, and thus 
help to hasten on the glorious day when all 
shall be free to follow their own tastes and in- 
clination in the matter of honest labor. 

A lady in a neighboring city, not long ago, 
told me something of her experience, which I 
think is not an uncommon one. Said she: 
“We began life poor, my husbandand I; till 
the breaking out of the war we struggled along 
together, I helping him earn a living to the best 
of my ability. Then came a sudden change, 
and we woke one morning to find ourselves 
rich. Butthere cameno great change for me, 
except so far as our surroundings of house and 
furniture were concerned. I have often wished 
for an allowance that I might dispense my 
own charities, and cultivate my own tastes ; 
but my husband shows noinclination to grant 
my wish, and I am obliged, still, to ask him for 
every cent I have. I always know the ques- 
tion, “ How much do you want?” is sure to 
follow any request of the kind. My reply 
usually is, “ I think I can get along with twenty- 
five or fifty dollars,” as the case may be. 

“Now, why” said she, “does he not hand 
me one hundred, or two hundred, or five hun- 
dred dollars. He knows I would be as econom- 
ical, and more so than he would, in the expend- 
riture of such asum; and why ” said she, “ have 
I not the same right to cultivate my taste that 
he has? He walked down the street the other 
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day and saw a fine picture; he went in and 
purchased it at a.costof thirteeen hundred dol- 
lars. Now if in passing the same art gallery, 
I should see a beautiful bronze or marble which 
pleases nie as much as the picture did him, I 
should not feel at liberty to go in and order it 
home. No! I wait till after supper, and then 
say, ‘Charles, I’ve seen a lovely thing to-day. 
I want you togo in and see how you like it to- 
morrow.’ When he comesto dinnernext day 
I eagerly inquire, ‘ What did you think of that 
Cupid and Psyche?’ and to my dismay T hear, 
‘Oh, I did not like it at all; I never could dear 
those things! I should not want it in the house, 
and then it costs a hundred and fifty dollars!” 
And this is aman who would be shocked to be 
told he was anything but a kind and loving 
husband, and one who does everything he can 
to make his wife happy. 


Truly yours, A. D. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS WUMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





Boston, Mass., Jan, 24, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Revolution ; 

This morning, notwithstanding the incle- 
ment weather, the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion held their first session at Masonic Tem- 
ple, opening at half-past ten; and although 
the members were few, the spirit and interest 
manifested compensated fully for the other- 
wise cheerless aspect of the Temple. A num- 
ber of prominent members of different asso- 
ciations were presen‘, and, as usual, cheered 
and encouraged those who are in the van of 
this movement, and so often feel faint and 
weary. The afternoon and evening sessions 
were fully attended, and in numbers and spirit 
in discussion, energy, and critical notice of all 
movements, kind tone of feeling pervading all 
sides, seem to me a favorable omen of the fu- 
ture, when all sides shall be united ; and it is 
& great work for woman to show leniency to 
others,to indulge in criticisms at once searching 
and kindly, witaout which they cannot guide 
others, Everywhere the air seems full of notes 
ofttri-umph. The day draws near, which will 
see the “laurels” placed upon the heads of 
those noble champions who have fought so 
long and bravely. May they have strength to 


do their duty to the end. 
Magzion. 





A GOOD IDEA. 


To the Editor of the Revolution; 

On Saturday, January 22, I lectured on 
“Woman’s Sphere,” before the boarders at 
the “ Workingwomen’s Home,” 45 Elizabeth 
street, in this city. Afterward I asked the la- 
dies to hold an election on the question of the 
Sixteenth Amendment, explaining that the 
latter’s purpose was not to force any woman 
to vote, but to leave her free to manage her 
own affairs, and free to choose for herself 
whether she will vote or not, and requesting 
that no lady would consult any one, or let 
any one know how she voted. Three women 
acted as Inspectors of Election. Seventy-nine 
votes were cast, of which sixty-seven were for 
striking out the word “male,” nine against 
and three blank. 

It would be well for the friends of the cause 
everywhere to take this course and forward 
the result to Tue Revoivution. By this 
mode the real feeling of women can be learned, 
and once expressed in this way, it will be well- 
nigh irresistible. 


Yours truly, J. K. H. Witoox. 
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Ole Revolution. 


LAURA CURIS BULLAND, Eprror. 








All Persons are invited to send to this journal, from all parts of the 
world, face, |, Peselutions, eriticiams, reports, and items concern 
ing womag's education, enpley , wages, disabilislen, enfranchi 
meut,and general welfare. Communications should be aceompanied by 
the -ames of the writers, not always for publication, but a8 @ guarantee 
of .whhentiouy. The editor is not responsible for the opinions of eontriby- 
tore and ineites a wide freedom and diversity of speech. Rejected man- 
wec-'pte will mot be returned eacept when accompanied by the requisite 
postage stamps. All letters should be addressed to The Revolution Asso- 
ciation, Bow 3093, New York City. Principal Office, No. 81 Union Place, 
corner of Sigteenth street, New York. Branch Office (where the office-editor 
may be found daily), Ne. 11 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. 
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TWO NATIONS DISCUSSING ONE QUESTION. 

We do not mean France and Prussia, who, 
with sword and famine, are discussing the 
question of national pre eminence in Europe. 

We mean England and America—two na- 
tions whose leading minds are at this moment 
engaged, not noisily but quietly, not contro- 
versially but philosophically, discussing the 
great question of woman's just political status 
in human government, whether that govern- 
ment be a constitutional monarchy or a demo- 
cratic republic. 

Before leaving home we had little idea of 
the extent to which we should find our British 
cousins warming themselves at the fire of the 
same political problem which we left behind 
us glowing like a coal in our own land. 

From observations which we have been able 
to make on both sides of the sea; touching the 
progress of woman’s enfranchisement, we are 
at a loss to say whether England or America 
is thus far ahead in this eager race toward the 
goal of justice. 

Our readers know that in our own country 
almost every newspaper has something to say 
for or against woman’s rights; every week 
seme convention is held to discuss the sub- 
ject; publications exclusively devoted to this 
reform are appearing in all parts of the coun- 
try; and the ears of our whole people are 
now ringing with what Thomas Benton 
called “ the ding dong of agitation.” 

The same is true in England. The great 
question is in everybody’s mouth. Go where 
one will, one hears it diseussed in some form 
or other. It fills the air like an English fog. 
It is én Parliament and owt of it. It is talked 
about in railway cars and at tea-parties. Like 
all other reforms, it has its faithful band of 
friends, and its many legions of enemies. As 
in one country, so in the other, it is compel- 
ling the popular attention. It has the floor; 
it is in order; it cannot be ruled out; and it 
must be heard. 


Here, for instance, lying on our table as we 
are writing in an English hotel, is a pile of 
English pamphlets discussing what seems to 
be an exclusively English question. But in 
reality these pamphlets, by English thinkers 
and for English readers, are only a different 
embodiment of our American question. It is 
the same reform in both countries. It is the 
common demand of all English and of all 
American women for their rightful citizen- 
ship in the body politic into which they were 
born. 

Here is Mr. Sheldon Amos on “ The Present 
State of the Contagious Diseases Act Contro- 
versy "—a pamphlet written for the Social 
Science Congress at Newcastle in, September 





last; here is Mr. John Stuart Mill, with his 
elaborate protest against that act, and his un- 
answerable argument on the subject; here is 
the speech of Mr. William Fowler, member of 
Parliament, re-echoing Mr. Mill; here is the 
added voice of Mr. Jacob Bright, whose ad- 
dress is re-uttering itself daily in a cheap 
edition for popular circulation; here is “ An 
English Mother's Appeal to the People of 
England on the Recognition and Superintend- 
ence of Prostitution by Governments ;” here 
are “ Justina’s Letters” on the same subject 
and here, too, is the sullen rumbling of the 
Thunderer itself—the Times, which is always 
behind the times—the great journal which has 
no suul—“ the noblest, meanest” of all news- 
paper kind. 

Now what means all this present intellec- 
tual activity over a question which, a few 
years ago, excited neither in England or 
America any other attention than a satirical 
smile. 

It means that two nations are on the eve of 
the greatest political changes known to the 
government of either; it means the introduc- 
tion of a new and beneficent element into civil 
and national affairs; it means the infusion of 
a higher moral element into what Montaigne 
called “ the spirit of the laws;” it means the 
simultaneous enfranchisement of the women 
of the two chief nations of the earth 





THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The JVation complains that the tendency of 
the woman's rights movement is to discourage 
“ productive industry,” and to induce women 
who have themselves to support to crowd into 
towns in search of a “ shabby genteel ” living. 
The suffragists, says the writer, “ exhort 
women to become brokers, lawyers, ministers, 
lecturers, editors, doctors and professors as not 
only the best means of assei ting their outward 
equality, but of demonstrating the great ca- 
pacity of the female mind.” 

It is true that the advocates of woman’s 
rights do advise women to engage in these 
callings named, if their tastes and talents in- 
cline them to doso; butitis not true that 
they discourage women from turning their at- 
tention to any kind of productive industry, or 
that they treat ‘‘ housekeeping, including cook- 
ing, dusting, sweeping, dressmaking, washimg 
and baby-tending, with undisguised scorn.” 

The whole tendency of the woman move- 
ment is to make work of every kind honora- 
ble. Itaiz.s to give the idle, listless, unem- 
ployed minds something to do, to stir stag- 
nating lives, to put a healthy pulse into the 
morbid and craving natures of multitudes of 
women. Indirectly, its aim is to give dignity 
to work. Who, we ask, is it that has thrown 
contempt on labor and the laborer? Not the 
strong-minded woman, but the fine lady, the 
elegant do-nothing, who has a wholesome 
horror of progressive ideas, and has set her 
inefficiency and helplessness above the woman 
who works ever so diligently with brain or 
hands, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe says: 

“A woman belonging to the upper classes, who un- 
dertakes to get wealth by honest exertion and inde- 
pendent industry, loses caste, and is condemned by a 
thousand voices as an oddity and a deranged person.” 

How is it with the middle classes ? 

The reason that girls of some degree of re- 
finement and culture cannot and will not go 
out to service in families is because their self- 





respect would be wounded many times each 


-day—not by the strong-minded woman, but 


by the fine lady mistress who detests strong- 
minded principles. American girls prefer to 
waste their lives in the stifling air of mills and 
factories, or grow consumptive over the needle 
in garrets, rather than submit to the humilia- 
tions, the loss of caste which the acceptance 
of such positions involves. . 

Mrs. Mary Jane Owens is an advocate of 
the woman cause, and her efforts are princi- 
pally directed toward elevating domestic la- 
bor—towards making women believe that it 
is honorable, good and worthy. If ever 
housework is exalted—if ever the pristine 
honor is restored, which Penelope and Lucre- 
tia shed about such employments, it will be 
due to the efforts of the progressive women of 
this day. 

The Nation complains that young men and 
women object to the hard toil of farming, and 
crowd into cities to find some easier mode of 
life. Surely, this evil~if evil it can be called 
—is not due to the woman movement. It be- 
gan long before the inception of our reform. 
lt will, we apprehend, do very little good for 
the philosophers of the Nation and the Z'ribune 
to fulminate against it. Horace Greeley has 
for years been preaching to young men, and 
exhorting them to go out to hard work on 
farms ; but these same young mon are much 
more affected by Mr. Greeley’s example than 
by his words. Tney remember that he came 
to the city a poor boy, and worked his way 
up to honor, influence and power; and thus 
his life has furnished a lure to the very course 
he condenus. 

Se itis with girls. If the country is dull 
and lonesome, and the town gay and attrac- 
tive; if work on a farm is no easier than work 
in a shop, and the chances for enjoyment are 
many less, much as we may deplore the ten- 
dency which crowds our cities with working 
women, we believe that preaching directly 
against it will be of little avail. Social needs, 
mechanical appliances, co-operative schemes, 
all have a bearing upon this subject, and more 
will be accomplished by indirect than by di- 
rect assaults. 

No sensible person attempts to deny that 
some women speak and write and agitate who 


smight perhaps better let these things alone. 


Unfortunately, the same can be said of the 
other sex. There is a Count Joannes, a great 
American traveller, and a few other charac- 
ters, who might be suppressed for the benefit 
of the public, did not free speech and a free 
press offer obstacles. 

It so happens that men will obstinately fol- 
low such occupations as they best like, in 
spite of all the scolding and protesting of 
those who consider themselves far wiser and 
better able to judge what is for their good 
than .they ‘themselves are. We should 
like to know if any valid reason can be 
offered why women should not be allowed 
to do the same? If a foolish woman 
writes or prates foolishly, the public can re- 
fuse to read or listen, as in the case of a man. 
It is false that woman’s rights people advise 
the majority of the sex to rush into publi®&\ 
life. 

All they ask is a free field. Those who 
are marked for failure will find it out, ere 
long, and will fall back to the places inexor- 
ably assigned them by nature. It would be 
interesting to know how many married 
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men who have come before the public within 
these few years past have siiftless, incompe- 
tent, or invalid husbands to support, and how 
many have families depending upon their 
efforts for a livelihood. We could then judge 
better of the number that seek notoriety and 
self-display for their own sake. 

We claim that single women have the most 
undoubted right to follow all such honest and 
paying occupations as they may choose to en- 
gage in. A mother’s first duty is to her chil- 
dren. Nobody wishes to dispute that. The 
creation of a true home is the most beautiful 
and gracious work that can come to a wo- 
man’s hands. Housework is good and honor- 
able; but women should rule it and not be 
ruled by it as is too often the case. All work 
is ennobling. Idleness is as bad for women 
as for men. It is incumbent on every woman 

. to enlarge her mind and improve her powers 
to the utmost of her opportunities. Culture 
and training will tell on every thing she does 
even to the washing and turning of a dish. A 
woman’s sphere is no prescribed and rigidly 
defined station. It is the place that each wo- 
man’s affections, talents, and tastes make for 
themselves. These are among the best de- 
fined articles of the new creed. 








RECEPTION OF THE LADIES ART ASSOCIATION. 

The lady artists gave their second reception 
for the season on the 28th of January, in their 
cozy room at the top of Clinton Hall. Al- 
though the air was thick with flying snow- 
flakes the ladies and their friends showed a 
commendable degree of pluck in turning out, 
and the attendance was excellent. 

Not so many noticeable pictures were dis- 
played on this occasion as on the former one, 
of which we gave a report; but it is altogether 
too much to expect that our handful of female 
workers with brush and pencil can by the ut- 
most assiduity give two or three striking ex- 
hibitions in a single season. Our male artists, 
who number hundreds where the women can 
be counted by tens, often fail to produce two 
respectable exhibitions a year ; and the works 
of the ladies must be judged more as indica- 
tions of what they yet may do than actual 
achievements of any considerable value. 
We should like to see them concentrating their 
efforts on a yearly exhibition, at which only 
the best finished works of which they are ca- 
pable of producing would be shown. Too much 
exhibiting must of necessity involve hasty 
work in the effort to have something fresh and 
original for each occasion. 

Mis. H, P. Gray, the president of the asso- 
ciation, had on view a cabinet portrait repre- 
senting the fresh face of a young girl. Di- 
rectly under it, ocupying the place of honor, 
was what we must consider the worst picture 
of the collection, “ Staubach Falls, Switzer- 
land,” by A. F. Oakes, because of its vast size, 
unrelieved by any thing which can give ex- 
cuse for such.a waste of canvass. It is a pity 
the ladies had not something better to place 
as the head and front, not of their offending, 
but of their exhibition. 

Miss Mary Kollock is one of the most enter- 
prising and energetic of all our young women 
artists. She offered two works which were, 
at least, new to us. One of them, “ Sunset on 
the Juniatta,” shows a pleasing though con- 
ventional treatment, with a red glow suffusing 
earth and air. The other, called, “On the 





Eno,” is much more vigorous. Although the 
foreground is spotty and somewhat crude, 
there is a fine sky with a feeling of depth and 
reality which takes one into the picture be- 
yond the mere surface of paint. 

A work exhibited by Miss Carrie Perry called 
“ View near Saratoga,” gives signs of excel- 
lent artistic promise. It represents an inland 
scene, unmarked by any considerable water 
course, but the eye is relieved of a sense of 
monotony in spite of the fine gradations of 
light and shade. Through a vaporous sky the 
sun is darting down its broken rays. The 
foreground ee tous marred by a glare 
of [oes light. It would bear toning down 
and strengthening in some of its parts. 

“Lake Skaneatales,” by Mary F. Willits, 
shows careful work. The hills in the dis- 
tance strike the eye as hard and cutting, but 
the elms of the foreground are nicely painted. 

Mrs. Culver was represented by a mountain 
ravine, showing the interlaced branches of for- 
est trees, patches of sunshine, and the foam 
and spray of a slight water-fall. Mus. Loop 
exhibited two portraits of a lady and child; 
Mrs. Remmington, an old mill, in Oneida 
county ; Mrs. Wheeler, wild flowers and au- 
tumn ieaves; Miss Fitz, a “lunch,” consisting 
of a loaf of bread and a bottle of porter; Miss 
Margaret Willets, a crayon portrait of a col- 
ored girl called the “ Morning Star.” There 
ere also sketches and studies by the Misses 

ield, Mary Cook, Mrs. Freeman, and others, 
whose works our space does not allow us to 
mention in detail. 

This brave little association ought to receive 
all possible encouragement, and our rich men 
and women could do few better things than to 
drop into these exhibitions and buy an occa- 
sional picture. They would not be obliged to 
pay t.eir hundreds or thousands for great 
names; and doubtless they would secure for 
their walls canvases quite as‘enjoyable as many 
with magic initials in the corner. 








OUT OF HIS SPHERE. 

The Sunday World says: 

The Zevolution is ternbly troubled about women's 
rights on the ferryboats. The remedy is very simple. 
Let those ladies who fail to get seats stand still for 
about three minutes, when they will be landed on the 
other side. 

This is an easy and ingenious solution of 
the whole matter. It is strange nobody ever 
thought of it before; but we would mildly 
suggest that sometimes the boats are delayed 
in fogs, or when the river is crammed with 
ice, and three minutes are elongated into half 
an hour. 

However, three minutes are quite long 
enough to show what a man is made of. If 
he will unhesitatingly crowd a woman out of 
her own appointed place for that length of 
time, what would not he do if more ample 
leisure waited upon him. Three minutes give 
plenty of opportunity for the display of in- 
grained boorishness, and furnish multitudes 
of women with food for indignant reflec- 
tions. 

We hear an amount of talk that is posi- 
tively sickening about woman out of her 
sphere, woman unsexing herself. There is 
not an instance on record, however, of a wo- 
man so completely out of her sphere as a man 
is out of his when he hustles a poor sewing- 

irl aside, and drops down into her seat in the 
hdies’ cabin of the ferryboat. At such a mo- 
ment he does not resemble a woman by any 
means, but a sort of Calaban—not in the least 
a “sweet monster’ All manliness certainly, 
departs from him; all sense of justice and 
right disappear in the eyes of the other sex. 
lf he could see what a pitiful figure he cuts 
he would sneak out and get over to his own 
place, the men’s side, as quickly as possible. 

an in woman’s sphere is not a pleasant 
subject of contemplation. It shows that the 
masculine half of the race are losing one of 
the distinguishing qualities of manhood, the 
power to stand on their legs; but anybody 
who crosses the Fulton ferry each day can 
witness this melancholy spectacle many times 
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DIVERSIONS FOR. WORKING WOMEN. 


We should be glad to see institutions similar 
to “Boffin’s Bower” in Boston, established 
for the benefit of the working girls in all our 
larger cities and towns. 

Not long since, a programme of a single 


.evening’s entertainment, at Miss Collins’ ad- 


mirable institutions, came into our hands and 
we were struck with the excellent variety of 
readings, recitations, tableaux, etc., offered 
at a merely nominal admission fee. Our 
working women need wholesome.and innocent 
amusements as much as they need good and 
cheap homes. We hope the time will come 
in other cities as it already has in Boston, 
when two or three women can walk quietly 
and modestly through the streets, at night on 
their way to and from lectures and concerts 
without subjecting themselves to insults from 
male prowlers. 

Many of our working women have only the 
evening hours in which to take exercise, and 
the fact that our streets are unsate to quiet 
passengers because of evil minded men, tells 
to a certain extent upon their health, The 
customs of society, as well as the high price 
of admission, shut them out from o)any places 
of amusement. We should like tu see rational 
diversion offered thein in a place they would 
not be afraid to frequent without a male 
escort, 

If Mr. Peter Cooper establishes a free lend- 
ing library, which he is said to have in con- 
templation, many a pvor girl, too poor to sub- 
scribe to the cheapest of our circulating 
libraries, will find means at hand to feed the 
cravings or her mind for knowledge which 
are now deplorably wanting in this great city. 
The Astor Library is an exclusive class institu- 
tion. It opens too late and closes too early to 
avail anything to those who work for bread. 

We should be glad to have good, cheap 
concerts given in the evening for the benefit of 
those who can never attend such places during 
the day, similar to the excellent afternoon per- 
formances which have been so eminently suc- 
cessful at Association Hall, in New York, and 
the Tabernacle in Brookiyn, during two sea- 
sons past. From our observation the majority 
of the people who attend those concerts could 
as easily pay a dollar admission as twenty-five 
cents. ‘The shop-girl and the seamstress can- 
not take an afternoon for diversion because it 
would scant the bread and fuel needed at 
home. 

The Bethel, attached to Mr. Beecher’s 
church, does something, we believe, towards 
providing cheap courses of lectures and sen- 
sible diversions for the laboring classes of 
Brooklyn. This is well; but we want more 
of these places, especially such as young girls 
can resort to safely and with profit. 








WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Farwell 
Hall, in Chicago,on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 8 and 9, commencing. at 
10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of effecting a 
more perfect organization throughout the 
State, and taking measures to have the claims 
of women to equal civil and polical rights 
with men properly presented to the General 
Assembly now in session. 

The following distinguished speakers from 
abroad have been invited, and are expected 
to address the convention: Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, M. Adelia Hazlett, 
Lilly Peckham, Miriam M. Cole, A. J. Boyer, 
Henry Bb. Blackwell, Parker Pillsbury, G. 
B. Stebbins, Phoebe Cozzens, and others. 

All persons are urgently invited to be pre- 
sent, and friends of the cause throughout the 
State are particularly requested to take part 
in the deliberations of the convention. 

The people of Illinois will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing, at this convention, some of 
the ablest and most eloquent advocates of 
woman suffi in the nation. 

By onder of the Executive Committee of the 
Illinois Woman Suffrage Association. 

James B. BRADWRLL, President. 

Myra Brapwett, Sec. 
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THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE COM- 
MITTEE, 


Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker writes an 
earnest letter to the Independent, in which she 
describes the methods by which the National 
Committee, at Washington, propose to “ carry 
the war into Africa.” * 

She says: 

It is understood that Gen. Butler is earnest in his 
determination to bring the discussion into the House 
very soon, by a minority report, in case the majority 
of his committee report adversely. Should this gentle- 
man hit upon the “ open sesame * by which women, as 
well as slaves, shall enter upon their political duties, 
it were almost too much good fortune for one man, ac- 
cording to my view of the case; but, whosoever shall 
take this load of battle off our hands will earn for him- 
self the undying gratitude of his country-women. 

The question now agitating Washington, 
she asserts is this: ‘“ Are not women already 
enfranchised under the Constitution and 
amendments?” and the number of members 
and outsiders who have declared themselves 
unable to answer the argument is astonishing- 
ly great. A distinguished senator said to one 
of our number that at a recent congressional 
dinner-party, where the subject was under dis- 
cussion, some fifteen members were asked, 
each in turn, what answer he could make to 
this argument ; and all replied they had noth- 
ing to offer.” 

We trust our legislators will qualify them- 
selves, ere long, to give an intelligent and 
satisfactory answer, to this very important 
question, and although we cannot yet lay the 
flattering unction to our soul, that the reply 
will be all our most udvanced leaders are de- 
voutly wishing for, we still feel that the agita- 
tion of the subject m»y do immense good for 
our cause, and smooth the way for a speedy 
triumph. It is the entering wedge of truth, 
the first real step, which costs so dear, and 
makes all that is to come a mere question of 
time, 

We share the conviction of Mrs. Hooker 
when she says: 

We cannot venture to predict precisely when or how 
we shall be enfranchised ; but that the day is at hand, 
and much nearer than we have ever before dared to 
hope, seems impressed upon all. 

Mr. Arnell has generously offered thé use of 
the room belonging to the Committee on 
Labor and Education, to the ladies of the 
National Woman Suffrage Committee. The 
plan is to keep this room open several hours 
each day, during the present session of con- 
gress, for conference, etc. The tracts and 
documents of the committee will be kept there 
and a New Declaration of Independence which 
has been put furth and which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the undersigned, believing that the sacred 
rights and privileges of citizenship in this Republic 
have been long guaranteed to us by the original Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that these are now 
made manifest in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, so that we can no longer refuse the solemn re- 
sponsibilities thereof, do hereby pledge ourselves to 
accept the duties of the franchise in our several states 
so soon as all legal restrictions are removed. 

** And, believing that character is the best safeguard 
of national liberty, we pledge ourselves to make the 
personal purity and integrity of candidates for public 
Office the frst test of fitness. 

“ And, lastly, believing in God as the Supreme An- 
thor of the first American Declaration of Independence, 
we pledge ourselves in the spirit of that memorable 
act to work hand in hand with our fathers, husbands, 
and sons for the maintainance of those equal rights on 
which our Republic was originally founded, to the end 
that it may have what is declared to be the first condi- 
tion of just government, the consent of the governed.” 

The a»ove is to stand on the title page of a 
folio volume designed tocontain the autograph 





signatures of all the women in the land, who 
propose to exercise their right of franchise, so 
soon as their legal disabilities are removed. 
Each person is to write her name on a narrow 
slip of paper, thé width of foolscap and an 
inch and a half in length (that is, nearly eight 
inches by one and a half)—writing her own 
Christian name in full, with such initials as 
she pleases on the upper line, and the name of 
her town and state in full on the lower line— 
and then send this slip in a postpaid envelope 
to Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, Washington, D. 
(.. These will all be immediately put into 
the book as original signatures. 

Another object the committee have in view, 
is the monthly distribution of tracts on 
political subjects, about which women ought 
to inform themselves. 

The committee having in charge the whole 
business of organization, printing, raising and 
disbursing funds, are : 

Mrs. IsapeLLA BeEecnER Hooker, Hartford, 
Conn., President. 

Mrs. Josernine L. Grirrine, Washington, 
D. C., Secretary. 

Mrs. Mary B. Bowrn, Washington, D. C., 
Treasurer. 

Mrs. Pautriya Wricut Davis, Providence, 
RI. 

Miss Susan B. Antruony, Rochester, N. Y. 

We earnestly second the invitation Mrs. 
Hooker gives the friends of the cause, to each 
send her one dollar, to forward the good 
work. We hope the readers of Tuk Revovv- 
TION will see in this an easy and practical 
method of helping the cause along. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE PERIOD. 


It is a common saying that at a certain 
point the devil deserts his allies ; and we are 
every now and then startled into the remem- 
brance of it by some extravagant and needless 
piece of wickedness for which the sane mind 
can find no reasonable explanation. 

Calvin R. Cross, of this city, can truthfully 
be calied the wickedest bigamist on record. 
Not many weeks ago he drove to church, from 
the presence of his wife and children, in broad 
daylight, and deliberately, without the slight- 
est effor| at concealment, married an innocent, 
unsuspecting girl, whose name, Luckey, 
sounds like a sad jest upon her fate. Of 
course the exposure which followed was inev- 
itable, and we now hear that the base, black- 
hearted seoundrel has fled to parts unknown ; 
that the girl he so cruelly duped has gone 
crazy, and that his miserable wife and child 
are left utterly penniless. 

It suffices to say that the man, whose name 
and deeds so effectually crossed the lives of 
those poor women, had been living for some 
years far beyond his means. A man capable 
of such double-dyed villainy could have had 
no fair record of the past. Had any one 
taken the pains to look it up, many suspicious 
signs would at once have been discovered. 
No man cen wholly cover the trail of his 
basencss, and this one made not the slightest 
effort at concealment. There was gross and 
unpardonable negligence somewhere. That a 
sharper and villain, flaunting his villainy in 
the eyes of the world, could so easi!y dupe the 


friends of the girl he meant to ruin, speaks 
not so loudly of his adroitness as it points di- 


rectly to the sinful carelessness of those who 
Ought to have had the interests of that girl 
most at heart. 


This exceptionable case may be taken as a 
commentary cn the fashionable marriage of 
the period. It has a hasty, made-up look that 
seems to indicate but slight and superficial ac- 
quaintance with one to whom a daughter's 
honor and happiness were to be entrusted. 
Are parents to blame for bringing up their 
daughters with no sense to discern base, de- 
signing characters in the men who come near- 
est to them as lovers? Are they to blame for 
cultivating and encouraging in their girls only 
a love of externals, with no thought or care 
for what lies under the surface? Are they 
willing to take the possible chances of seeiag 
them stand at the altar with a cheat, a gam- 
bler, a blackleg, rather than have them re- 
main unmarried upon thelr hands? It would 
seem so from the indecent manner marriages 
are concocted and hurried through in what is 
called best society. The bride’s satin and lace 
and orange blossoms may he ever so lovely; 
the wedding march may sound ever so mer- 
rily from the organ pipes; the crush in the 
pews may be ever so exclusive and aristocrat- 
ic ; but still Mephi: topheles may walk by the 
side of the bride, elegant, well bred, perfect in 
appearance. There may be no vulgar public 
exposure of who he is in time to come. Only 
the wife, with shame and heart-break, shall 
know the secret. How is it with the worldly 
father and mother? Would they rather see 
their daughter married to the fine gentleman, 
Mephistopheles, than not married at all? Is 
not this the working out of the old orthodox 
doctrine that girls were born to marry, must 
plive to marry, must scheme to marry, must 
barter their purity, their principles, all for 
marriage—a marriage that looks fair upon the 
outside, but, like Sodom apples, is only ashes 
within, Let people learn what it is to marry 
well and worthily. The conventional notion 
of a good match is degrading. The old land- 
marks of principle and honor grow strangely 
dim as giils con over their worldly lesson. 
The chief requisite, money, being complied 
with, it matters not somuch whether cheat or 
debauchee fills up the bill. We believe the 
harpies who throng our divorce courts are 
made rich by just such marriages as these. 
Why do not the clergy and those writers who 
reprobate easy divorce preach and write 
against such artificial, base, made-up unions ? 
Having eyes, they see not, and ears, they hear 
not; and so never probe to the causes, but 
spend their breath in fulminating against the 
effects. 





THE CHARGE OF THE ONE THOUSAND 


The country has recently witnessed the 
novel sight of one thousand lady petitioners, 
with the name of a distinguished general's 
wife at their head, beseeching Congress not 
to grant the suffrage to women. We do not 
doubt the honesty of these petitioners. Nar- 
rowness and prejudice are very apt to be 
honest after a somewhat blind and unreason- 
ing fashion. We do not doubt their respecta- 
bility and social eminence. In fact we are 
inclined to believe that this very social emi- 
nence was one strong cause of the petition. 
The fact that Mrs. Sherman has been actively 
engaged in the work of getting signers shows 
where they belong. They represent, we take 
it,a power which is always afraid of inno- 
vation, which has a mortal antagonism to’ 
new ideas, which catches cold and sneezes at 





the strong drafts of progress and reform. 
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They have a stake in keeping things exactly 
as they are, for the world has been very good 
to them. Everything is pleasant. 


“They have fed on the roses and lain in the lillies of 
life,” 


and they as jealously guard their aguto- 
cracy as does the new-made Kaiser his,or as did 
the ex-Littleness of France his. They do not 
want to vote themselves,and so they call upon 
Congress to keep back the thousands who do. 

This is all very noble and magnanimous. 
The only wonder is that they could do so vul- 
gar a thing as to openly send in their names 
to our legislative body. It shows a plentiful 
lack of invention, that they were actually 
obliged to borrow the weapons of their 
despised strong-minded sisters to do their lit- 
tle job. 

Now we are very glad this petition has been 
offered, for it shows that the signers have dis- 
cerned real danger. Female suffrage actually 
menaces them. The horns have thrice ,ound- 
ed around the walls of their Jericho; they are 
tottering to their fall, and the dauntless one 
thousand charge upon the assailants. This 
looks very much like the beginning of the end 
of our long and arduous struggle. Mrs. Sher- 
man leads a forlorn hope, and her daring has 
the aspect of despair. The last stage of the 
Sherman brigade will, we apprehend, be worse 
than the first. Feathers and flounces must 
suffer; top-knots must come down. The gal- 
lant little band will inevitably be discomforted, 
and share the fate of the renowned captain, 
Don Quixote, in his encounter with the wind- 
mill. 

Perhaps it is somewhat invidious to hint 
that Mrs. Sherman and her associates are 
shrewd enough to see that when women vote 
the pomp and circumstance of war will lose 
some of their glamour; that warriors will, in 
time perhaps, find their occupation gone ; that 


officeholders will not be allowed to cheat and } 


peculate quite so unblushingly as they now 
do; that incompetent and worthless men in 
public places wiJl not find their berths such 
beds of ease as they now are. 

How many of these classes, who have the 
strongest possible interest in keeping things 
exactly as they are, are represented by Mrs. 
Sherman’s brigade? —_ 








UNRIGHTEOUS JUDGMENTS. 

If there is anything that misbecomes a reli- 
gious newspaper it is the habit of traducing 
and vilifying others—not only individuals but 
classes. Some of the plainest, least ambigu- 
ous passages of the book by which these pub- 
lications profess to be inspired condemn harsh 
judgments and unsparing detraction. 

The Presbyterian Banner has recently af- 
forded a marked instance of how not to obey 
the dictates of Christianity in traducing its 
neighbors. While condemning the methods 
of attack which it claims are used by women’s 
rights women, it adopts those very methods in 
its criticism on this class, and plies them with 
unsparing bitterness and rancor. 

The recklessness of the Banner's assertions 
shows a sad want of that adherence to truth 
which is the mainspring of the religious con- 
science. There is an animus pervading some 
of its sentences that certainly does not ema- 
nate from the spirit which loves mercy and 
wishes to do justly, but from something quite 
the opposite. 





Without bringing one particle of corrobo- 
rative testimony, without quoting one line in 
proof of its assertion from any of the women 
who compose our ranks, this pharisaical 
sheet declares that women’s rights women 
“uniformly represent men as tyrants if not 
brutes, throw contempt on the word of God, 


‘sneer at the church, and promulgate such doc- 


trines with regard to marriage and divorce as, 
if adopted generally,would destroy the sacred- 
ness of the family relation and introduce com- 
plete social disorder.” 

Here is a wild and sweeping assertion sup- 
ported by nothing. A whole class is executed 
ina sentence. All the best and wisest women 
who have devoted their lives to good works 
are indiscriminately condemned. What has 
Lucretia Mott ever done or uttered to entitle 
her to be called a ranter and railer, an infidel, 
an advocate of loose and pestiferous views ? 
The same question can be asked concerning 
Lydia Maria Childs, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Julia Ward Howe, Paulina Wright 
Davis, and scores of others 

Suppose we were to affirm that editors of 
religious newspapers, as a class, are uniformly 
canting, hypocritical men who, under the garb 
of religion, too often reveal the base pas- 
sions and desires that are supposed to belong 
distinctively to the unregenerate. Would this 
broad assertion be any more unchristian than 
those which we have quoted from our religious 
cotemporary ? 

, 
MISS REAM’S TRIUMPH. 


In these prosaic days we do not look for 
any charming piece of romance to spring from 
real life. We are content to leave Corinne 
and her glorious sisters in the realm of fiction, 
where the imagination can crown them with 
flowers and offer beautiful ovations, ad libitum. 

But we are not at all sure that the unveiling 
of Miss Ream’s statue in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol—the presence and speeches of some 
of the most distinguished men in the land 
making the occasion a personal tribute to the 
slender girlish artist—will not, in years to 
come, seem very like a poet’s fancy. If we 
mistake not, such a compliment has never be- 
fore been paid to any of the artists who have 
adorned or disfigured the headquarters of the 
nation. A spontaneous impulse in the heart: of 
those who loved our great Chief, appears to 
have given rise to the unique ceremony. Judge 
Davis, Senator Trumbull, Representative Cul- 
lura, and other life-long friends of Lincoln, 
were there to pass judgment upon the work of 
the woman artist; and all gave her the honor 
of having produced an admirable likeness of 
the martyred president. This probably will 
stand as the verdict of the nation, more inter- 
ested in discovering personal and character- 
istic traits, which endeared the man to their 
hearts, than in picking flaws from the critic's 
point of view. 

We do not doubt but that adverse criticisms 
will be made, that numerous defects of execu- 
tion will be discovered, but this fact does not 
impair the value of the judgment of those 
who best knew and loved the man. 

The magnificent daring of a young and 
almost inknown woman, in undertaking such 
a work, certainly challenges admiration. That 
she has achieved even a partial success is mat- 
ter of wonder. A fragile girl only, as we 
understand, out of her teens, engaging in one 





of the labors of Hercules—exactly where one 
of our most eminent sculptors, H. K. Brown, 
has failed—and carrying it out to triumphal 
completion, is a unique spectacle. 

It was a supreme moment for the courage- 
ous little girl, when she was “crowned at the 
Capitol.” We sincerely hope her unprecedent- 
ed success, so early in life, may not stultify her 
genius, as is too often the case, but only stim- 
ulate and inspire her to strive for more com- 
plete excellence in her glorious art. 





- 


A GREAT DANGER. 
Weclip the following from the proceedings 
of the Legislature at Albany, as reported 
through the columns of a daily paper: 

“On the 28rd of January Mr. Morgan intro- 
duced a bill for the regulation of prostitution 
in New York, The Dill creates a Board of Com- 
missioners to be called ‘‘ The Board for the Pre- 
vention of Prostitution.”’ The Commissioners are an- 
thorized to grant licenses to keepers of houses of pros- 
titution and assignation, at the rate of $500 for a first 
class license, and $250 for a second-class one. The li- 
censes are to run oneyear. Attached to the proposed 
Commission is a Medical Board, the members of which 
will be required to report twice each month, on the 
condition of the prostitutes licensed under the act. 

All houses of ill-fame not licensed are made subject 
to a fine of not exceeding $500, or imprisonment for 
three months, or both, at the discretion of the Court. 
The salaries of the Commissioners to be $3,500 a ycar, 
and of the medical men, $2,500, The fines and liccnse 
fees to go toward supporting charitable institutions. 

That such a measure is in contemplation 
ought to be known to all the women of the 
State and of the land. The Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts were, so to speak, sprung upon the 
English people and rushed through the Brit- 
ish Parliament with indecent haste,. at the 
close of the session when many of the mem- 
bers had left for home, passed without debate 
or any clear statement of the grounds for such 
an enactment, so that some who voted for it 
confessed they thought it a measure to check 
the rinderpest. 

A similar danger threatens us now from Al- 
bany, whence so many abominations have al- 
ready emenated. Who knows but it may be 
done while we sleep, and on waking up some 
fine morning, we shall find the social evil le- 
galized, reared into the dignity of a gredt in- 
stitution, protect-d by law and the medical 
faculty ? 

Women who see the direct bearing of this 
proposed bill, who realize that it is designed 
to set apart as victims many thousands of the 
sex, and extend over them the serveillance of 
the law that men may sin in safety, must feel, 
if never before, an intense desire to wield the 
power of the ballot, in order to strangle this 
heinous crime of male legislation at its very 
inception. If women could vote to-day, would 
the basest of the Tammany leaders dare to in- 
troduce so shameful a measure into cur Ar, 
sembly? We believe not. Of all things in 
the world, the social evil needs least to be 
legislated upon by such rulers as Low wield 
influence in our State. The one shabby excuse 
in England for Parliamentary action—that of 
preserving the efficacy of the British army—is 
without force here. The laws are effective in 
certain specified districts of limited extent. 
The vast city of London is l:ft out, Here the 
most direful eflects would be seen in our great 
metropolis, where a moral deterioration might 
be anticipated as subtle as that which has eat- 
en out the pith of French morality. 

How can this impending shame be averted? 


Women should pray, preach, write, talk, peti- 
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tion against it. A storm of indignation and 
wrath ought to rush through the minds of 
the women of this city and state, similar to 
that which has brought so many burning pro- 
tests from our English sisters. 

The delicate and dainty and over refined 
may, doubtless will, shrink from the subject 
as something too foul for their contemplation, 
but unless they beware the hideous thing 
will be at their very doors, yea in their house- 
holds. It is of the utmost importance to 
mothers, that vice shall not be made easy, 
safe, pleasant, and attractive to their sons: 
Are they not to be heard on this matter? 

The moral sensibilities of the public are in- 
sulted by the announcement that the fines and 
dues accruing in the form of licenses, shall go 
toward supporting charitable institutions. O 
charity, has ever a fouler crime been com- 
mitted in thy name! 





CANVASSING FOR “ EMINENT WOMEN,” 


BY LEWISE. 

The town of W——, lying not far below the 
source of one of the handsomest of our West- 
ern rivers, and laid out upon prairie land, slop- 
ing gradually back from both sides of the 
stream, contains ten or twelve thousand in- 
habitants, and is quite a business centre. Here 
I arrive at the close of a pleasant summer day, 
and am favored by securing board in a well- 
kept private boarding-houst. 

The secret of the home-like comforts found 
here, lie in the fact that the hostess and her 
capable young danghter do the work them- 
selves, with the help, weekly, of a washwo- 
man; and there are no careless, uninterested, 
incompetent servants to spoil the well-pre- 
parel breakfasts and dinners. Yet, I know 
that a Bridget would be an acceptable person- 
age here if the income weuld meet the expense. 
Such an industrious, pains-taking life surely 
is deserving of something more than a bare 
subsistence. But the lady of the house cannot 
even take my book for board, however, much 
she may desire it, to adu to the little store of 
good works in the parlor; because, of the 
rent and table bills to meet. 

O, the cramped and pinched lives some wo- 
men lead! Restricted for so long to the “ only 
two or three respectable occupations” (as 
Catherine Beecher terms them,) for earning a 
scanty living. 

How cheering the thought that a wider 
range of employments is opening to them to 
suit the varying tastes and capacities of indi- 
viduals—that when they cannot be “ honorably 
dependent,” (which is the natural state of wo- 
man, according to Gail Hamilton,) they may 
do the next best thing, “earn an honorable 
independence.” 

I am favored with glorious weather here— 
harvest weather, not much of it too warm, 


_ although it is August; and besides, many of 


the streets are delightfully shaded. The 
balmy morning air and the golden sunsets that 
fill all my being with their freshness and 
beauty, and are as the very elixir of life to me, 
more than compensating for any little fatigue 
or discouragements Imay meet with in this 
vocation, second only to public schools for the 
distribution of knowledge, (but so hardly 
judged, and not without reason, when are 
taken into account the ill-bred importunities 
of many agents). I would recommend this place 
to any invalid who has sufficient love of nature, 


*. 





to enjoy nature’s “ sweet restorers "—variety of 
scenery, air, aid sunshine. I am far from 
having the marvelous success claimed by 
some, for I would like to elevate the calling 
“by doing as I would be done by;” and I tell 
people that it is not my business to urge them 
io subscribe, only to give them an opportunity 
of doing so; at which declaration there is 
much wonderment, as being “something new 
under the sun.” So it is perceived I am not 
that “charming young lady” depicted in the 
Independent, “ wio never takes no for an an- 
swer;” but I leave many persons in a much 
kindlier mood than I found them. Occasion- 
ally, a lady tells me that she has seen a notice 
of the work, and is glad to have it brought to 
her. 

This is one of the oldest towns in the State, 
and there are many pleasant, even luxurious 
homes here. A lawyer of considerable stand- 
ing, who has Judge Cady’s portrait in his 
office, and who says that he knew Mrs. E. C. 
Stanton in his earlier days, purchases a copy 
for the daughter, who graces with her sweet 
presence, the tasteful, spacious home in the 
centre of a wide-spreading lawn, shaded by 
vigorous old oaks. 

It would seem that all of the sunshine must 
go out of a home with the going of such a 
sole or remaining daughter; and the question 
occurs if this isnot a case for a man “ to leave 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife.” 
But such a position may be very distasteful 
for a self-reliant man ;.and it is conceded that 
each newly mated pair are safest from discord 
in a cozy nest of their own. 

One fine afternoon I am tempted to go be- 
yond the range of hills that shut in the town, 
and am amply repaid for my exploring mood. 

An Englishwoman, living in a comfortable 
home, takes a copy I have with me and pays 
me for it, and a good, motherly lady oceupy- 
ing a brick octagon on the brow of the hill 
gives me an order. A little over the brow of 
the hill a lovely landscape of field, and wood, 
and stream, meet my view ; glowing in the de- 
licious calmness of a waning harvest day, and 
feeling fatigued from the ascent, I threw my 
satchel at the foot of an oak and seat myself 
there fora rest and a draught of pure pleas- 
ure. 

Through this oak-shaded, hill-side pasture, 
a flock of sheep with a goat in their midst is 
quietly grazing, completing the peaceful rural 
scene, 

At the foot of the hill the clear, blue river 
flows, and although “ vexed” by a small mill 
winds its way at last into town, while beyond 
on a very gradual, but steadily ascending 
stretch and rise of ground are, first, a Bohe- 
mian’s flower garden, which supplies the town 
with boquets, then fields of grass. and grain 
lying spread out like a map with fences for 
lines, and here and there comfortable farm 
houses ; the most distant and finest looking, 
located in the edge of a grove crowning the 
hill, (and which) I decide shali be the ““ Mecca” 
of this “ pilgrimage.” 

A boquet of China pinks are the reward of 
my visit to the Bohemian’s “garten,” and 
their old-fashioned fragrance cheer me on my 
way. A young farmer's enterprising and ac- 
tive companion (as indicated by all I see) sub- 
scribes readily, although her husband is away, 
and without talk of butter-money either; so I 
conclude there-is some equality here. Still, 
the fresh comely-looking wife, has not the least 





appearance of wearing the “bifurcated gar- 
ments,” or of being unnecessarily strong- 
minded. 

I find the hill steeper for weary feet than I 
had bargained for; but do not regret the effort 
when un invalid upon a sofa within the mod- 
est mansion expresses her de'ighted admira- 
tion of my book, and the young girls of the 
family gather about the agreeable, matronly- 
looking lady of the house, toying with her 
hair caressingly, saying, “ Please, mother, do 
take ii—we want it so much.” 

She hesitates some time, remarking that her 
husband has sent to the publishers for Dr. 
Bushnell’s “Reform Against Nature;” but 
“ for her part, she wants to understand this 
matter; still, if it isnot going to be of an 
benefit for women to vote, and if it is not their 
duty she can’t say as she wishes to be bur- 
thened with any more responsibilities.” 

Well, she has quite a number, as that cluster 
about her shows, and how mapy more out 
with their father [do not know; but she ev- 
idently needs only the light to follow it, and 
lam glad to furnish her with a copy of “ Emi- 
nent Women.” When I praise their delight- 
ful situation, sheltered by the grove, and com- 
ear pce J so broad a view of river, meadow, 
and plain, I am eagerly told that “grandpa 
and we have decided to call it Oak Hill Villa.” 

But I am impatient of the moments as I 
know the sun to be about setting; so leaving 
sentiment and scenery behind me I hasten 
down the hill, cross another and a nearer 
bridge, and by clinging to an immense old 
oak, step across its roots upon the edge of the 
stream, and enter upon a near cae to town ; 
thus escaping the night-dews falling soon. 





Exrract or Bucav.—It is no patent me- 
dicine, but simply an extraction of the vital 
principle of an herb which grows spontane- 
ously at Cape of Good Hope, Africa, and of 
whose medical qualities there is no maternal 
difference of opinion as to its virtue in those 
cases for which it is recomniended. 

Helmbold, the great chemist of New York, 
only claims for his article a superior mode of 
extracting the value of the plant and not im- 
pair its vital principle. Every one. who has 
visited his mammoth laboratory pronounces 
it one of the most extensive and complete 
establishments in the world, and justly regard 
it a great addition to the science of medicine. 
He makes no secret of his process, but cor- 
dially invites the public to visit his store and 
see for themselves. If you want a pure and 
strong extract buy Helmbold’s Buchu and 
Sarsaparilla-— Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 











Special Rotices. 








There is no excuse for poor bread, if Dooley’s 
Yeast Powder is used. This is the only re- 
liable Baking Powder in market. One trial 
will convince yeu that it is the best, cheapest, 
and healthiest Yeast Powder known. For 
sale by all Grocers. . 





Millions of bottles of Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup afe sold and used with never-failing 
success. It is an old and well tried rem@ly, 
and has stood the test of years. It relieves 
the child from pain, tes the stomach 
and bowels, cures wind colic, softens the 
gums, and, by giving rest and health to the 
child, comforts the mother. 





Nor Stow, Yet Svure.—‘“It takes time,” 
is the reply of the Doctor, when his cough- 
convulsed patient complains that the medicine 
prescribed produces no effect. Now the great 
merit of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
is, that its curative influence is developed im- 
mediately after the first or second dose. The 
progress of the cure is rapid as well as certain. 
As a remedy for the ailments of the wne-pre 
and lungs, it stands alone and unapproached. 

y ts at 50 cents and §1. 
Great saving by buying large size. 
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HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S “ 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS. 


Component Parts—Fluid Extract Rhubarb and Fluid Extract Catawba Grape Juice. 


FOR LIVER COMPLAINTS, JAUNDICE, BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, SICK OR NERVOUS HEADACHE, 
GETABLE, CONTAINING NO MERCURY, MINERALS OR DELETE- 


H 


These Pills are the most delightfully pleasant tive, superceding castor oil, salts, magnesia, etc. There 
is nothing more acceptable to capa dg They letene, and canse neither nausea nor griping pains. They 
are composed of the finest ingredients, After a few days’ use of them, such an invigoration of the entire system 
takes as to appear miraculous to the weak and enervated, whether arising frova imprudence or disease. 
H. T. Helmbold’s Compound Fiuid Extract Catawba Grape Pills are not sugar-coated, from the fact that sugar- 
coated Pills do not dissolve, but pass through the stomach witbout dissolving. consequevtly do not produce the 
desired effect. THE CATA 


TAWBA GRAPE PILLS, being pleasant in taste and odor, do not necessitate their 
being sugar-coated. PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER BOX. 


EE 
HENRY T. HELMBOLD'S 
Highly Concentrated Compound Fiuid Extract Sarsaparilla. 


Will radieally exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syplhillis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt Rheum, Caukers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular 3wellings, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors of all 
Kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and ail diseases tuat have been established in the system for years. 
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RIOUS DRUGS. 











ELA: $ 
SIPEL. S$ AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 
s] 


M 
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H. T. HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRASED FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
THE GREAT DIURETIC, 

has cured every case of DIABETES in which it has been given, IRRITATION OF THE NECK OF THE 
BLADDER AND INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, CLCERATION OF Tdi KIDNEYS AND BLAD- 
DER, RETENTION OF URINE, DISEASES OF THE PROsTATE GLAND, STONE IN THE BLADDEK, 
CALCULUS, GRAVEL, BRICKDUST DEPOSIT, AND MUCOUS OR MILKY DISCHARGES. AND FOK 
ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS OF BOTH SEXUS, ATTENDED-WITH THE i OLLOW- 
ING SYMPTOMS: INDISPOSITION TO EXERTION, LOSS OF POWSRK, LOSs OF MEMORY, DIFFY- 
CULTY OF BREATHING, WEAK NERVES, TREMBLING, HORROR OF DISEASE, WAKEFULNu&SS, 
DIMNESS OF VISION, PAIN IN THE BACK, HOT HANDS, FLUSHING OF THE BODY, DRYNESS 
OF THE SKIN, ERUPTION OF THE FAVE, PALLID COUNTENAN JE, UNIVERSAL LASSITUDE O 
THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM, ETC. 


Used by persons from the ages of eighteen to twenty-tive, and from thirty-five to fifty-five or in the decline 
or change of life ; after coufluement or labor pains ; bed-wetting in children, 


is —— 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU IS DIURETIC AND BLOOD-PURIFYING, AND CURES ALL DIS- 
EASE ARISING FROM HABITS OF DISSIPATION, AND EXCESSES AND IMPRUDENCES IN LIFE, 
IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, ETC., SUPERSEDING COPAIBA IN AFFECTIONS FOR WHICH I'l IS 
USED, AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS—IN THiS DISEASES USED IN CONNECTION WITH HELM- 
BOLD'S ROSE WASH. ; 








LADIES. 
IN MANY AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO LADIES, THE EXTRACT BUCHU IS UNEQUALED BY 
ANY OTHER REMEDY—AS IN CHLOROSIS OR RETENTION, IRREGULARITY. PAINFU: NESS OR 
SUPPRESSION CUsTO Y¥ KVACUATIONS, ULCERATED OR SCHIRRUS STATE OF THE 
UTERUS, LEUCORRH@A OR WHITES, STERILITY, AND FOR ALL COMPLAINTS INCIDENT TO THE 
SEX, WHETHER ARISING FROM INDISCRETION OR HABI1'S OF DISSIPATION. IT IS PRESCRIBED 
EXTENSIVELY BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS AND. MIDWIVES FOR ENFEEBLED AND 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, OF BOTH SEXES AND ALL AGES (ATTENDED WITH ANY OF THE 
ABOVE DISEASES OR SYMPTOMS). 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU CURES DISEASES ARISING FROM 
IMPRUDENCES, HABITS OF DISSIPATION, ETC., 
1p all their anon, at little expense, little or no change in cliet, no inconvenience, and no exposure. It causes 
a frequent desire, and gives strength to Urinate, thereby removi) g Obstructions, Preventing and Curing Strict- 
tures of tue Urethra, Ailaying Pains aud Inflammation, so freyueut in this class of diseases, and expelling all 
Poisonous matter. 

Taousands who have been the victims of incompetent persons, and who have paid heavy fees to be cured 
ina short time, have found they have becnu deceived, and that the “ Poison’? has, by the use of ne 
astringents,’’ been dried = in the system, to break out in a more avated form, and perhaps after Marriage. 

Use HELMBOLD’S ‘TRACT BUCHU for all Affections and Diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether ex- 


isti vin Male or Female, from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how long standing. PRICE 
ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


L 


HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S IMPROVED ROSE WASH 


Cannot be surpassed asa FACE WASH, and will be found the a A fic in every ppecies of CUTANEOUS 
AFFECTION. It 5 ily eradicates PIMPLES, SPOTS, SCORBUTIC DRYNESS, INDURATIONS of the 
CULANEOUS M RANE, etc., dispels REDNESS and INCIPIENT INFLAMMATION, HIV#S, RASH, 
MOTH PATCHES, DRYNESS OF SC OR SKIN, FROST BITES, and all purposes for which SALVES or 
OINTMENTS are used; restores the skin to a state of purity and softness, and insures continued healthy ac- 
tion to the tissue of its vessels, oa which depends the agrceable clearness and vivacity of complexion so much 
sought and admired. But however valuable as a remedy for existing defects of the skin, H. T. Helumbold’s Rose 
Wasa has jong sustained its principle claim to unbounded patronage, by possessing qualities which render it a 
TOLET APPENDAGE of the most Superlative and Congenial character, comoving in an elegant formula 
those prominent requisites, SAFETY and EFFICACY—thbe invariable accompaniments of its use—as a Preserv- 
ative and Refresher of the Soenesce. It is an excellent Lotion for diseases of a Syphilitic Nature, and as an 
micticn for diseases of the U vie ns, arising from habits of dissipation, u in connectiva with the 
EXTRACTS BUCHU, SAKSAP. LA. AND CATAWBA GRAPE PIL , in such diseases as recommended, 
cannot be surpassed. PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


D 


Fall aad ree directions aecompany the medicines. 

* Evidence of the most responsible and reliable character furnished on application, with hundreds of thou- 
sands o/ living witnesses, and upward of 30,000 unsolicited certificates and recommendatory letters, many of 
which are from the highest sources, including eminent Physicians, Cl en, Statesmen, etc. The proprietor 
has never resorted to their publication in the newspapers ; he does not do this from the t that his articles 


rank as Staudard Preparations, and do not need to be propped up by certificates. 


HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 
Delivered to “7 aS Soames from observation. 











ESTABLIS TWENTY YEARS. Sold by Druggists everywhere. Address letters for 
information, in confidence to HENRY T. HELMBOLD, and Chemist 

oO ts: H. Tt. HEL LDS Drug and Chemi: No. 594 Broadway, New York, or to 
H. T. BOLD'S Medical t, 104 South Tenth Street, 

BEVARE OF COUNTERFEITS. Ask for HENRY T. i 8! TAKE NO OTHER. 
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The Revolution is a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. 

If its name be thought too ungentle to represent the 
sex for whom it speaks, let us explain in what sense 
its purpose is revolutionary. 

A women is a teacher in a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man, and achieving the same success as & Man, she gets 
only one-third as much salary as a man; and this un- 
fairness of wages we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman toils from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, earning a scanty living for a besotted husband 
and hungry children, and at the end of every weck her 
wages become the property of a man who, instead of 
supporting her, is supported by her; and this legalized 
serfdom we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman works in a factory two hours a day longer 
than human nature ought to endure, and receives a 
weekly compensation too small sometimes to kcep soul 
and body together; and this over-work and under-pay 
we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman Wishes to provide her children with a good 
education, but, in seeking to do so, discovers that 
though every ignorant man fh the school-district has a 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has 
legally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction we seek to revolutionize. 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 
ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
tle same time, public opinion holds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to the vices of men; and this un- 
equal and debasing standard of morality we aim to 
revolutionize. 

A woman loves her country, cherishes its institu- 
tions, rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 
Lerself oue of its most serviceable citizens, yet is de- 
nied her just suffrage in determining the laws by which 
she is governed, while every vagaboud who sleeps ina 
gutter at night may be awakened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen to the ballot-box; and this mockery 
of republican equality we seek to revolutionize. 

Not to lengthen the catalogue of illustrations, we say 
in brief, that every law of the state, every limitation 
of wages, every inadequate system of education, every 
tyranny of custom, every equal conventionalism of so- 
ciety, and every other incubus which bears unjustiy 
aad injuriously on woman, to cripple her growth and 
binder her progress ;—any and every obstacle which 
prevents her realization of the high ideal to which God 
predestined woman by creating her soul for an immor- 
tal equality with man’s;—all this we aim to revoln- 
tionize. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the ill-paid, 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour- 
nal is woman’s voice speaking from woman’s heart, 

Shall it not be heard? Is it not entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the women of America? Ought 
it not be received as a welcome guest into their homes 
and hearts? 

Let every earnest woman who reads this Prospectus 
subscribe for this paper. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


We DUT FOP ORG BOM, fi, cece ctecccascseccgase $2 00 
Clubs of Ten or more copies ..................., 1% 
Ditighe  NUMIDETe. 5 0.060 0.0.0 peed diene 


Remittances should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mail... All postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whend¥er requested to 
do so, Postage, twenty cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber's postofiice. Postage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions must be paid 
in advance, at the office of The Revolution. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
ME PO aS doccctoncctvevdcrcag 25 cente per line. 
Inside : B96: 2 Lot oe 


Meare ckes vancewoagess ie aed A 


OFFICE: 


New York, No. 31 Union Place, cor. of Sixteenth Street 
and Broadway. 


Brancu OFFicz: 
Brooklyn, No. 11 Fulton Street, near Fulton Ferry. 
Al) Letters should be addressed to 


THE REVOLUTION ASSOGLATION, 
Box 8093, Nsw Yorx Grrr. 
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THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE. 


—The amual meeting of the Woman's In- 
stitute was held at 64 Madison Avenue, on the 
afternoon of January 19th. Letters were 
read from President Grant, Vice-President 
Colfax, Gov. Hoffman, Gen. John A. Dix, 
Horace Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, 
Richard B. Connolly, and others, accepting 
positions on the Advisory Bédard of the Dis- 
pensary. Mrs. Anna Densmore, M. D., was 
re-elected President of the Institute. Mrs. 
William E. Dodge, Jr., Mrs. Thomas Stakes, 
Jr., and Mrs. James L. Graham were, on 
Thursday, added to the Advisory Board, by 
whom slips of admission are given to the wo- 
men City Missionaries and Bible Readers. A 
minor institute has been established in Jersey 
City, and one is soon to be established in 
Brooklyn. A dispensary has also been organ- 
ized, and a charter is expected for it. It was 
opened December 29, 1870, at No. 459 Sixth 
Avenue, and since that time 125 prescriptions 
have been issued. Its aim is to relieve a class 
of sufferers not otherwise cared for, such as 
teachers in the lower departments of the pub- 
lic schools, sewing and saleswomen, female 
artists, and women reduced through reverses. 
A dental department will open within a week. 
Hosts of girls and women among the class 
which the dispensary tries to reach find it im- 
possible to secure the preservation of the 
teeth, and the managers hope by this depart- 
ment to assist this class of sufferers. Those 
who are able will be required to pay for the 
material used, while those more destitute will 
be aided gratuitously. Within two weeks an 
eye and ear infirmary will also be opened, and 
ata later period will follow the hospital de- 
signed for the same classes of women. The 
Rev. Dr. Vail made an address, in which he 
said that, although there were two great influ- 
ences in the Church, the follies of fashion and 
the folly of woman’s rights, operating to draw 
the female mind from Christ, yet he thanked 
God that there were a large number of noble- 
minded women who responded, heart and 
hand, to enterprises such as this. It was high- 
ly appropriate that the Reverend Doctor 
should take occasion to denounce woman’s 
rights, when the President of the Institute is a 
notable example of what woman’s rights has 
practically done for the sex. 





THE SEXES. 


Mrs. Jameson, speaking of the mistaken 
belief that there are essential masculine and 
feminine virtues and vices, says it is not the 
quality itself, but the modification of the 
quality, ‘which is masculine or feminine ; and 
on the manner or degree in which these are 
balanced or combined in the individual, de- 
pends the perfection of that individual charac- 
ter. As the infid®nces of religion are ex- 
tended and as civilization advances, those 
qualities which are now admired as essentially 
JSeminine will be considered as essentially hu- 
man—such as gentleness, purity, the more un- 
selfish and spiritual sense of duty, and the 
dominance of the affections over the passions, 
This is perhaps, what Buffon, speaking as a 
naturalist meant when he said that with the 
progress of humanity Les races se Seminisent | va 
The axiom of the Greek philosopher Antis. 
thenes, the disciple of Socrates, the virtue af| 2 
the man and the woman the same, "shows a 
ception of this moral truth, a sort of anticipa- 
tion of the Christian doctrine, even in the 
pagan umes. 





A BMSTRONG & BLACKLIN, 
Importers of 
EUROPEAN FANCY GOODS, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Statuettes, Marble 
Pedestals, &c. 


OUR GAS FIXTURE DEPARTMENT is complete, 
with a large and beautiful assortment of 
GILT, GLASS, AND BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 

with every variety of 

Globes, Porcelain, and Mica Shades, Shades for 
Wax Flowers, dc. 

No. 223 Fuuron SrRzer, 
near Concord and Court street, cor. of Union. 





N. B.—Plumbing and Gas Fitting done in 


all its branches. 
jan 19 3m. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, 
PARENTS, AND EVERYBODY 
INTERESTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It will contain each week the proceedings of the 
Board of Education, and also of the Local Boards ; the 
“Roll of Merit’’ comprising the names of the boys 
and girls in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn 
and vicinity, who stand at the head of their "respective 
classes ; articles from the pens of the leading educators 
and school officials ; ; all the personal news and items of 
interest connected with our Public Schools, and a care- 
ful selection of all information pertaining to Public 
Education. 

pm tha Scholar should fail to read the “ Pub- 





Me sibecrl Se 50 ear; Si copies 5 cents. 
pact on, $2. RERkick Cou CHLIN 
Broome Birset, 
New York, 





—_— INSTITUTE, 


3018 OLIVE STREET, 
ST LOUIS, MO. 

In addition ooutside practice, we receive into our 
Institute patients requiring «# 1 treatment. Our 
ng pm is one of the pl test and most healthful in 

t. Louis. We treat cueonull all diseases without 


e y 
> 
FRtE LEcTUREs are given oof aes every Wednesday, 
4 P. mn. Mrs. 8. W. DODDS, M. D., 


MARY DODDS, M. D. 
Rost G. ANDERSON, 


CONFECTI: ONER, 
250 and 252 FULTON STREET. 








Special attention paid to the furnishing of 
Wedding Parties and Evening Entertain- 


ments. 
NATURAL FLOWERS. 
Bripe’s Cake HanpsOMELY ORNAMENTED. 
Also all kinds of Plain and Fancy Cakes. 





Ick Cream AND Ices in Fancy or Plain Forms, with 
the different flavors. : 
jan19 6m ROBERT G. ANDERSON. 


Bes AND GIRLS, 


MUSEMENTS. contain 





t you a package—FIRESIDE 
seventeen most laughable 
and innocent Puzzles oon ven to the yoy circle ? 
All the answers eve. Old or young can do them, and 
all be amused. Sold by Western News, Co., Cu- 
caco; Eastern News Co., Boston ; American News 
Co., New York. 
wamples mailed free on recel it of 25 cents. Address , 
our directions pala OSEPH ROSE & CO., 

Ms °. x 165, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE LAW OF MARRIAGE—A Review 
Existing Marriage Legisla- 


AMUSE 





ar 








painfui deca 
and waflding’ up 


of testimonials can 
DE. 8. B. SIGESMOND, Sur. 
‘oman’s Hospital, No. 68 EAST 
STREET, near Broadway, late of Union | ons. 








THOSE DESIROUS OF INVESTI- 

gating the subject of SPIRITUALISM, an oppor- 

tunity is now offered through the mediumship of Mrs. 

J.H. FOSTER, at her residence 156 ELLIOTT PLACE, 
(a few doors from Hanson,) Brooklyn. 

Having devoted the last sixteen years to the advance- 
ment of the cause, she feels fully able to sustain her 
reputation, so widely known in the East, for reliability 
of communication, and general satisfaction given. 

Mrs. F.’s clairvoyant powers have been fully tested, 
and may be safely relied upon in matters of business, 
etc. Inspirational poetry given; also written mes- 
sages from spirit friends. BI) 





Pus BROOKLYN UNION 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
‘PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL Work in Every STY1z.. . 
ESTIMATES CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


ees! FURS!! 
BARGAINS IN FURS!!! 


THE FINEST MINK FURS, 
THE RICHEST SABLE FURS, 
THE MOST STYLISH ERMINE SEAL, 
ASTRAKHAN, BLACK MARTEN, and all other kinds 
of FURS in 


MUFFS, SACQUES, CAPES, 
COLLARS, BOAS, CAPS, TURBANS, FANCY 
PIECES, and in TRIMMING. 


Our Stock is extensive, and one of the choicest in 
the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
G@” Fors ALTERED AND REPAIRED. 
BALCH, PRICE & CO., 





Late Bieztow & Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1832. didtm15 





| > peeenen BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maren Lang. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 


phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 
Please call, or send your orders. 





H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


eo 
175 STATE, CORNER OF COURT ST., 
BRooktyn. 
All the FASHIONABLE DANCES TAUGHT in ONE 
arranged that begin- 


QUARTER. The Classes are so 
ners can commence at any time: 


Soirees and Matinees Free to Pupils. 
For Terms and Hours of Instruction, send for a Cir- 
cular. 020 6m 





Tock woors NEW ACADEMY, 


Nos. 139 anp 141 Sourn Oxrorp Street, 
(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 
A GRADED SCHOOL FOR YOUTH OF BOTH 
SEXES AND ALL AGES. 
venue <7 TE, PREPARATORY 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENTS. 


Hieuest Rates ror Eneiisn Stupres, except Boox- 
‘KEEPING AND PHonoGraPay, TWENTY DoLians. 
CauistHenics Wirnovut Extra CHARGE. 


FOURTEEN of the FACULTY are engaged the 
tire day. nl? ist 





O LET AT REASONABLE RATES A 
birst cles office furnished in elegant style, a 
few doors from Fulton Ferry. Apply at Taz Revoxv- 


th | TION office, No. 11 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 PER ses, or allow a 


PER WEEK and expenscs, 
a commission, to sell our new Sone inven- 
Marshall, Mich. 


Address, 
a8 3m 


M. WAGNER 
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THE COUNTESS BENEDETTI. 

A very rich Greek merchant, resident in 
Alexandria, had two black wives, whom he 
loved dearly, and for whose service he pro- 
vided a large retinue of beautiful girls. One 
of his wives chanced to see a charm- 
ing white girl one day, and was so pleased 
with her that she coaxed her husband into 
buying her, 

The beautiful slave became a confidential 
servant and companion of her black mistresses, 
and conducted herself toward them in such a 
sagacious manner that she became indispensi- 
ble to them. She sang to them, and gossip- 
ped and frolicked so gracefully that ennui was 
banished completely. She won their affec- 
tions, and through them also the affection of 
her master, the venerable Greek merchant. 

But unfortunately the black wives suddenly 
fell sick one day, 'and before nightfall they 
were both dead. Their decease was known 
to nobody, and they were hastily buried. The 
beautiful young slave, who had not left their 
side for a moment during the few hours of 
their illness, seemed inconsolable. She did 
her best, however, to assuage the grief of the 
ancient merchant, and in this way so endeared 
herself to him that he adopted her as his 
child and heir, since he was a little too old to 
marry her. In course of time, the venerable 
sage rejoined his swarthy wives in the other 
world, and the fortunate nymph came into 
possession of his millions, At this stage of 
her existance Count Benedetti, who was then 
only a penniless attache to the French consul- 
ate in Alexandria, offered her his hand and 
heart, and having married her, with the aid of 
her weaith cut for himself a road_tofame. In 
this way, she who was once a slave to slaves, 
became a star in the circles of the aes 
world of fashion. 





INDIANA DIVORCES. 

Governor Baker, of Indiana, in his recent 
message, dwells at length and with great 
severity, upon the facility with which citizens 
of other States, after a pretended residence in 


. 


Indiana, obtain divorces, and then return to 


their homes from which they fled for that 
very purpose. The laws under which such 
schemes can be carried out, he says, are a re- 
proach to the civilization of the age, and are 
in violation of the comity of sister States. 
The Governor recommends that the clause of 
the statute which authorizes divorces for any 
cause that the Court may deem sufficient 
should be repealed, and that the clause mak- 
ing cruel treatment a good cause of divorce 
should be so amended as to require the treat- 
ment to be cruel and inhuman or cruel and 
barbarous. He ulso recommends certain 
changes in the practice in divorce cases, which 
would render impossible the collusive or 
fraudulent separation of husband and wife, 
and says that with such amendments Indiana 
divorces would soon cease to be advertised in 
the Atlantic cities as marketable commodities. 


—_— 

—An Irish lady at ,Troy, teacher in one of 
the public schools, tortured a class of young 
girls by suddenly inquiring if they could tell 
the name of the first woman. One of the 
llttle ones, more forward than the 1est, ad- 
vanced to the front of the class, and replied: 
“Well, we don’t know, ma’am, what her 
name was; but, any way, she wasn’t Irish.” 














g]. () ( “REWARD 


For any case of BI a 
umeinr & Ulcerated Pi Meet that D: 
BING’S PILE REMED 3 to.cure.. It is pre 


expressly to cure the Piles and nothin else, ani 
cured cases of over twenty years’ standing. 
Sold by all Druggists. ice $1.00. 


VIA FUGA. 


De Brxe’s we Fuea is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, for 


CONSUMPTION. 


Inflammation of the tiny EA all Liver, heey ond 
Bladder Disses, oe eakness, 
tions, i gow ged Ca = com 0 4 the Uri 
n 8, in Male or Fem: ucing Dys pela, 
foot Andrey Gravel, Dropsy, and Scrofula, which mos 
paaety nemeete ‘in Consumptive Decline. It Beane 
es and enriches the Blood, the penises. Glandular and 
Secretive System; corrects and strengthens the Ner- 
vous and Muscular Forces. It acts like a charm on 
weak, nervous and debilitated females, both young and 
old. None should be without it. Sold oretyess cre. 
Price '. LasoraTory—142 Franklin — ay ti- 
more, y 


THE NEW 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 


EMPIRE.  sownny. 


The extraordinary success of their 
new and <y ea ped manufacturing Ma- 
chines for | ent or ny work has in- 
duced the Emprre SzEwine MACHINE 
Co, to manufacture a NEW FAMILY 
MACHINE of the same style and con- 
struction, with additional ornamenta- 
tion making it equal in beauty and 
~ finish with other tony oa Machines, 

whereas in usefulness it far outstrips 
The price of this now acknowledged 





294 
BOWERY. 





all competitors. 





necessary article comes within reach of every class; 
and the company is pre: d to offer the most liberal 
inducements to buyers, dealers, _ ein np ARY a0 for 
‘Circulars and Samples to E. 

BOWERY, N. Y. 

K D. BURT & CO., 

° 
287 FULTON STREET, 
Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
WHITE AND FANCY COLORED BOOTS 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 
Also, 
GENTS’ FINE BOOTS AND GAITERS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN SLIPPERS, 
SLrerer PATTERNS, ETC. n& 2t 





ANTED—AGENTS, ($20.00 PER DAY) to sell 
the an. ong vetted SEWING- 
M the under-feed, makes the 
” lock stiteh” aii ke on both sides), mee is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest famil ry 
Machine in the market. ‘Address, J ANSON, 
CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. sepi5 ly 





QAnAE E. SOMERBY, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
Fer Bet.  429tf | 749 SIXTH AVENUE. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are pleased to be able to inform the 
friends and readers of THe REvoLvuTion that 
we can, during the ensuing-year, furnish them 
our own paper, with one or more of the pop- 


ular periodicals of the day, at the following 
easy rates: 
We will send one copy of Tae REvoLUTION and 





Frank Leslie's Magazine for........2+0sseecees $3 50 
Any other of Frank Leslie’s periodicals, in con- 
nection with our own paper, for........... 5 00 


One copy of Tue REVOLUTION and ‘Mme. Demor- 
est’s Monthly for one year........-.0se0se-e00 
One copy of Taz Revotvution and any of Har- 
per’s periodicals, either Magazine, Weekly, or 


Or we will send Tae Revotvtion and one copy 
of Mme. Demorest’s Monthly, one of Frank 
Leslie's Magazines, and either of Harper’s pub- 
lications above mentioned, for..........-.+.+- 

We will furnish one copy of the Independent and 
our own paper, for one year, for..............4 

Home Journal and The Revolution, one year, for 


A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 
SORE THROAT requires immediate 
attention, and should be checked. If 
7 allowed to continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption is often the result. 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give immme- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Thioat Diseases, Troches have a sooth 
ing effect. 


~“" SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

will find 7roches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 

en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 

after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 

an article of true merit, and having proved their efii- - 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 

new localities in the various parts of the world, and 

the Zroches are universally pronounced better than 

other articles. 


“TROCHES,” so called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes With 
fac simile of the Proprietors, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 


This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
taining the genuine Brown’s Bronchial Troches. o6 6m 


EK. Ww. 





NICHOLS, 
Nos. 212 anp 214 
FULTON STREET, 


Con. PINEAPPLE, BROOKLYN. 


Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS AND STANDS, FINE TEA TRAYS, 
TaBLE AND PockET CUTLERY, 


Fancy Coal Vases and Hods, Fine Bird Cages, 
FEATHER DUSTERS, 
CaRRIAGE JACKS sail Sraste Pars, 
CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES, 
WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 


Together with a full assortment of 


KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILS. 





0% 1y 








The: Aevolution. 











Wit and Humor. 








—A young lady, at an examination in gram- 
mar, wasasked why the noun “hachelor” 
was singular. She replied immediately with 


much naivete, “ Becanse it is very singular 


they don’t get marriéd.” 


—Wonld you like the girl of your heart to 
see yon while you are having your hair sham- 
posed; or at that comical moment when the 
hatter, wishing to obtain the exact size of your 
head, is’ trying on the curious little machine 
which he keeps for that purpose ? 


—Tom—“ I say, Jack, what a beautiful 
complexion Miss Smith as? Do you know 
her?” Jack—* No; but 1 know a girl who 
buys ler complexion ut ihe same sture.”’ 


—The author of a novel just published, 
wishing to say that her. heroine opened her 
mouth, thus expresses herself: “ The pretty 
coral door-keepers of her words gave way, and 
a low mocking laugh ran out from them.” 


—A female lecturer said: “Get married, 
young men, and be quick about it. Don't 
wait for the millennium for the girls to be- 
come angels. You'd look well beside an an- 
gel woulda’t you, you blockheads ’” 


—A Benedict advertises his wife for sale, 
warranted sound and kind; his only reason 
for disposing of her being that he feels his 
own educational inferiority. 


—Why are there no eggs in San Domingo ? 
They banished the whites, and cast off. their 
yoke. 


—“ You flatter me.” said a thin exquisite 
the other day to a young lay, who was prais- 
ing Use beauty of his moustache. “ Foryra- 
cious sake, ma'am,” interposed a sharp friend, 
“don’t make that monkey any flatter than he 
is now.” 

—A very penurious lady was so affected by 
a charity sermon on a recent occasion as to 
borrow a dollar from her neighbor and put it 
in her own pocket. 


—The extension of woman's sphere: (Fond 
mother to visitor.) “As for Susie there, my 
dear, she’s so clever !—physics her doll regu- 
larly with dirt pills, and has just been and 
amputated one of tse poor dumb thing’s legs, 
and so we were going to make a doctor of 
her.” 

~ Anstetratic collector of articles of vertu 
jo unsophisticated though wealthy parvenu— 
“ Mrs. Figgius, this is a remarkably fine bust 
of Marcus Aue ius.” Mrs. F.—“Is that the 
present marquis, my lord, or ‘is father?” 


—The man who married three sisters in suc- 
cession excuses himself for so doing on the 
ground that ke got off avith- only one mothec- 
in-law. 

—A young lady at a ball was asked by a 
lover of serious poetry pinpther she had seen 
Crahbe’s Tales ? 

“ Why, no,” she answered, “I didn't know 
crabs had tails.” 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” said he, “ J mean 
have you read Crabbe’s Tales?” 

“And I assure you, sir, I did not know that 
red crabs, or any other kind of crabs, had 
tails.” 


—Definition of a kiss—a report from head 
quarters, 4 


*| and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: 


Op No. t FULTON S8T,, eae’ No 
206 804 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


REST AND CHEAPEST 
REED ORGANS IN 
THE WIDE 
WORLD. 


Recent additions to their 
factory in Boston enable the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY to make two hun- 
dred organs each week, which 
lessens their cost,consequent- 
ly the M. & H. Organs are 
sold less than any of the in- 
ferior makes. 

The demand for these Or- 
fas ganus has exceeded the sup- 
ply, but the Company trust 
that the larger number of 
' their customers will be sup- 
lied promptly the coming year. 

’ letmmpty é& Sade, Sole Agents for Long Island, 
respectfully announce their vow nh _ desire to fur- 
nish the beat Organs fer the least money. ‘ 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 
Waréroome, 296 Fulton Street, 





jon. 128m 12 8m : Brooklyn, | N.Y. 
$5.60 in Gold—A Present 
Of the Steel E 60 in d) to sub- 
scribers for the Te UBTRATED I tLSIOR 


MAGAZINB. The Illustrations on are worth 
many times its cost, and the 
$2.50 to $1.00 a year, is now —\/ the cheapes 

world. . Contains Beautifu Stories Splendid 
Pictures, Interesting Pussies and Rebuses, 
Cuts of Ladies’ Patterns, News. etc..etc. We 
will send the Magazine one year, aleo this splendid 
Steel Engraving on receipt of the regwar subscription 
price, $1 00 and 8 cents for postage. Sample copies 
Free. Address the Publisher, C. L. Van Allen, 171 


Broadway, New York. 





TREE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnieh all classes with constant employment at 
home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and pecasiie! rene, either 
sexensily earn er devotion ening, a 

rethele whole time toe the ast 


loge sum b 
ness. Boys an cule ot earn nearly as much as men. 


That all who see this notice may send their address, 


To etch as are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing. Fali particulars, a val- 
uable sample which will do to commence work on, and 
- copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sent free by mail. ‘Reader, if Lea Waut permanent, 
profitable eo addr 

E.C ALLEN & 00., Avavera, MAINE, 


“THEA-NECTAR _ 
18 A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 


With the 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 








exhaustive argument in favor of the emancipation 

of woman from the bondage of unjust marriage legisia- 
tion. By C. L. James, of Louisiana, Mo. 

For sale by the author ¢ at %e. e 


SEWING MAC HI NES. OF 
all the latest inyproved styles of new machines, fur 
sale and to rent; rent to be applied toward purehasing 
any iachine desired, Old machines bho im part 
aha “ut for hew onee ; all makes of 





attention paid. to teach- 
ing. Court street, between State and Schermer- 
horn; yp Ab office 186 Rivington st., ‘ 
im. M. ‘HAMILTON. 
VIVE TO TEN DOLLARS ah 


DAY.—Men, women, = and girls who e 
our new business make from $5 To $10 PER DaY in 
their gen rol joe, all pas - 
sent y eed of permanen t- 
— hg alee = at once, GEORGE Fabian 


Pie ou “BUSINESS GUIDE.” $10 
onally "Send le or emalo, os SAL adichae ne 


coy sm ai rma ‘on Aboueea. Mars. 


H. De On eC AND 
DR. F, BRAUNEIS, D 
No. 980 CanaL 





AGREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA , 


VINEGAR BITTERS 


=~ Hundreds of Thousands i 


aati <r A: d the _» Wonder- 
ful Curative Effects, 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


44 SB IALIBSANY 0]3U9t) BV OLY 40H, 


or single, at the dawn of woinanhood or at the turn of 


Tonic Bitters have no equal. §2~ Send for a circular. 





FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whetherin young or old, 


pi 

eet 

fl 

ie duee oeincan 


Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits 
and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced andswect 
ened to please the taste, called “ Tonics,” Appctiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers,” &c,, that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a trne Medicine, mads 
from the Native Roots and Herbs of California, free 
from all Alcoholic Stimulants, Theyare the 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and A LIF® 
GIVING PRINCIPLE a perfect Renovator and 
Invigorator of the System, carrying off all poisonous 
matter and rostoring the blood to a healthy condition. 
No person can take these Bitters according to direc- 
ion. and remaia long unwell, 

$100 will be given for an incurable case, provided 
the bones are not destroyed by mineral poison or 
other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the 
point of repair. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 
tism and Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
iiitions, Remitteut nnd Intermittent Fevers 
 fiseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and 
lsladder, these Bitters have been most success- 
ful. Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated 
l!tood which is generally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organs, 

PYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, head. 
echo, Pain in the Shoulders, Conghs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation 
of tie Heart, Inflammation ot the Lungs, Pain in the 
regions of the Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
symptoms, are the offsprings of Dyspepsia. 

‘They invigorate the stomach, and stimulate the tor- 
, diiver and bowels, which render them of unequalled 
efficacy in cleansing the blood of allimpurities, and 
imparting new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions,Tetter, Salt 
Rhucm, Dlotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,Car- 
buacies, Riag-W orins, Scald Head,Sore Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up aud carried out of the system ina 
short time by the use of these Bitters. One bottle in 
@uch cascs will convince the most incredulous oftheir 
curative effect. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through the skin inPimples,Erup- 
tions or sores ; cleanse it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings willtellyon when. Keep the blood 


pure and the hea!th of the will follqy. 
PIN, TAPE , larkingin che 
system of so many thousands, are destroy- 


ed and removed. For full directions, read carefully 
the circular around each bottle, printed in four lan- 
guages—English, German, French and Spanish. 

J WALKER, Proprietor. P. =~. AcDONALD & CO., 
Draggists and Gen Agents, San Francisco, Cal. 
and 82 and 84 Commerce Street, New York. 
t” SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 
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New York. | BonndN MAS or @T 


USAN M SMITH, M. D., 
248 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Sy ee eae, 

to 5 PM. atitim 
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